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Abstract 


Societies will have to go through an extremely challenging transformation towards 
sustainability in the near future. To do this by design, rather than by disaster, calls 
for a paradigm shift, and for science to support policymakers. Social practice the- 
ories help challenge the often hidden paradigms, worldviews, and values at the 
basis of many unsustainable practices. However, practice theoretical research can 
struggle to provide effective means for policymaking. Connected to social practices, 
discourses and their boundaries define what is seen as possible, what the range 
of issues and their solutions are. By exploring the connections between practices 
and discourses, this book develops, firstly, a conceptual approach to help enable 
purposive change in unsustainable social practices. This is done in an interdisci- 
plinary manner integrating different literatures. Secondly, the book takes meat and 
the current meat system as a central theme. Radical transformation towards new 
meatways is arguably necessary, with the climate crisis and massive biodiversity 
and ecosystem loss being closely connected to the current meat system. Addition- 
ally, pandemics originating in wild or domesticated animals we eat is yet another 
example of how vastly unsustainable our food-related practices are. This book ex- 
plores the necessity of transformation, as well as the complex psychological, ideo- 
logical, and power-related mechanisms slowing down and inhibiting change. 
Notable for the practice-discourse framework is that it allows a focus, on the 
one hand, on existing strategic ignorance of conflicting values, emotions and knowl- 
edge, and on the other hand, on the potential for discursive consciousness of prac- 
tices, and their related (conflicting) values, emotions, and knowledge. The wider, 
the more varied and in-depth discourses there are, the more difficult strategic igno- 
rance is to maintain. Discursive consciousness can create discursively open practices 
which may be well established and discursively dominant in a society, nonetheless, 
increasingly questioned, creating tensions and potential openings to different ways 
of going about the practices. Especially significant in such discursively open prac- 
tices can be different and new meanings replacing, or co-occurring alongside old 
meanings. Discourses disseminate new meanings and potential new ways of doing 
things to a wider social group or society. Discursive consciousness can be seen as 
a key concept for purposive change. Further, it may better enable change in the 
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context of distributed agentive power residing within the practice-discourse arrange- 
ment. A positive feedback loop may emerge between collective individual action 
creating political change, political change changing both individual and societal 
values, and changing values increasing willingness for collective action. 

Taking the widened, and interdisciplinary version of a social practice theory 
approach to meat-eating related practices, this book examines discourses related 
to the new meatways, firstly flexitarianism, and secondly, eating cultivated or plant- 
based meats, or insects. Cognitive frames can work as a focus of practice theoretical 
analysis especially due to their connections to values, emotions, and knowledge on 
the side of practices. Discourse data can be used to investigate some of the under- 
lying issues to do with controversial practices, or practices that are established, but 
being questioned. Discourses can reveal much about the values, emotions, knowl- 
edge, paradigms, and worldviews linked to social practices, as well as potential 
coping mechanisms, such as strategic ignorance of related conflicts. The book also 
discusses potential ways in which the new meatways and discourses around them 
could enable a purposive transformation. 

The analysed online discourse data suggests that meat-eating related practices 
can be seen as discursively open, especially due to the new meatways offering new 
solutions, as compared to vegetarianism and veganism. Discourses regarding cul- 
tivated or plant-based meat or insects push the boundaries of what meat is, and 
seeing strong flexitarianism as a realistic meatway helps imagine a solution to find- 
ing sufficient future protein for the world. Further, discourses around the new 
meatways can reveal somewhat hidden frames that have supported existing prac- 
tices in the last decades. Two conceptual metaphors present in the data nail down 
well two issues regarding transforming the meat system towards radically less, or 
no intensive industrial production, with the goal of radically lower negative im- 
pacts. The first metaphor, the hungry beast, addresses the still very present meat 
demand paradigm or frame in need of critical reassessment. The new meats (cul- 
tivated meat, plant-based meat and insects) are partially functioning in this frame 
with the underlining assumption that they are necessary to satisfy the starkly in- 
creasing global demand for meat. The second metaphor of a journey illustrates how 
sustainable ways of eating protein, including some more conventional meat, can be 
realised. When framing meat eating and its transformation using this metaphor, 
different meatways are seen as points on a continuum, where many possible jour- 
neys along that continuum can be made. In this way, even more radical changes 
can be facilitated. Finally, compared to the old meatways, the new meatways can 
better align values related to sustainability with values often being prioritized in 
daily food-related practices, such as providing for family, convenience, tradition, 
freedom, politeness, and pleasure. The new meatways, therefore, offer a way to ex- 
pand the discourse, away from the conventional animal-based meat vs. no meat 
dichotomy. 


1. Introduction 


This book is concerned with the issue of change as regards unsustainable social 
practices, taking meat and the current meat system as central examples and a 
theme. In this chapter, I will first introduce my focus and my motivation for doing 
this research. Subsequently, I will explain my research approach and goals for this 
work, and finally, briefly present the overall structure of the book. 


1.1 Framing and objectives for the work 


The enormous global system created to produce human food from non-human an- 
imals is argued to be the number one single cause of climate change and biodi- 
versity loss, the two most urgent interlinked crises humanity is facing in the 21st 
century. Additionally, it causes many other serious problems. Whether such a fun- 
damental practice to humans as eating other animals (Zaraska, 2016a) can be ended 
remains to be seen, but it is certainly possible to radically change this practice. Even 
if extremely challenging, it is arguably necessary to radically alter the current sys- 
tem of meat production and consumption — in short, the meat system — and go 
back to eating conventional animal-based meat only occasionally on more or less a 
global basis, supplementing, or replacing this with either meat-like or non-meat- 
like plant proteins. Without such changes, the dual crises cannot be sufficiently 
tackled, as is increasingly argued (Benton et al., 2021; Davis et al., 2016; Garnett, 
2011; GRAIN-IATP, 2018; Johns Hopkins Center for a Livable Future, 2018; Spring- 
mann et al., 2018). The next chapter will discuss the many reasons to transform 
the meat system, but one of the most compelling ones is the amount of green- 
house gases (GHGs) produced by the meat and dairy system. In a business-as-usual 
growth scenario — regarding global population, and per capita meat and dairy con- 
sumption — the GHG emissions from this system would take up four-fifths (81%) of 
the global carbon budget for the 1.5-degree scenario for 2050 (GRAIN-IATP, 2018).’ 


1 This proportion takes the current contribution to global GHG emissions of the meat system 
to be 14.5% (FAO, 2013). The next chapter will discuss this contribution issue some more. 
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The question of meat is related to the more general question of sustainabil- 
ity, especially environmental sustainability.” Taking a social practice approach, 
whereby practices are the focus of inquiry, rather than consumers and their 
supposedly malleable behaviour, Shove and Spurling (2013) argue that achieving 
sustainability requires a radical redefinition of what counts as normal within social 
practices, involving not just the consumers, but all other parts of the societal 
system as well. In their view, changing social practices forms the foundation 
for a transformation towards sustainability. Therefore, understanding contem- 
porary social practices — how they have changed, are currently changing, and 
how they might, especially purposively, change in the future — is essential. 
O’Brien (2012:588) sees indeed that to bring about sustainability, more focus has 
to be placed on change itself, "how humans individually and collectively approach 
change, why change is so often resisted or impeded, and, most important, how 
systems-scale changes towards sustainability come about”. 

Traditionally, social practice theories have not focused on purposive change. 
However, such a focus is critical, if social practice theories are to be employed to 
make effective public policy for more sustainable societies (Lorek & Vergragt, 2015). 

Following from the above, a more thorough understanding of certain aspects 
of social practices can help enable transformative change, both for social practices 
more generally, and for meat-eating related practices in particular. Social prac- 
tice theories are my point of departure in the conceptual structure of this book. 
However, I explore conceptually the better incorporation of especially four aspects 
relevant to change. Firstly, in the so-called second wave of social practice theory 
literature (Postill, 2010) from the last two decades, lately often focusing on (more 
sustainable) consumption, there has been little exploration of how social practices and 
discourses combine.?’* Seeing discourses as particularly relevant for change towards 
sustainability, I explore the conceptual connections between discourses and social 
practices within the framework in Chapter 3.° Secondly, the role of values and emo- 


2 The concept of sustainability is usually considered to include economic, social and environ- 
mental components. This book focuses on the environmental component. It can be consid- 
ered a prerequisite for the other two components. 

3 With Daniel Welch as one recent exception. 

4 Social practices will be discussed in detail in Chapter 3, but as regards the concept of dis- 
course, there are many, rather different definitions for it. The one that perhaps most closely 
relates to my understanding and use of the word in this book is from Keller (2013:2), whereby 
discourses are “more or less successful attempts to stabilize, at least temporarily, attributions 
of meaning and orders of interpretation, and thereby to institutionalize a collectively binding 
order of knowledge in a social ensemble” around particular themes or issues. 

5 | am aware that especially the works of Michel Foucault, and his broad view of discourses, 
are relevant to the study of both discourses and practices (see e.g. Jager, 2001, for a discus- 
sion). However, his work is conceptually different from the contemporary social practice the- 
ory literature that focuses on a more specific definition of social practices, and especially on 
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tions is rarely discussed in social practice theory literature, even if their existence 
may be acknowledged. However, I see values and emotions, and conflicts between 
them, as having an essential intertwined role in both practices and discourses, in 
various ways often hindering change. This is, therefore, another aspect I explore 
in the conceptual structure. A third aspect linked to the practice-discourse con- 
nection is the role of discursive consciousness, of practices, and their related values, 
emotions, and knowledges, as well as any related conflicts. Although seen as a rare 
state of mind in social practices (Warde, 2014), discursive consciousness can also 
be seen as a key concept for purposive change, as discussed later. Finally, discur- 
sive consciousness of social practices can better enable change at both individual 
and societal levels in the context of distributed agentive power residing within different 
components related to social practices, including discourses, and including collec- 
tive, and sometimes even individual, human agency.® 

Taking the somewhat widened and interdisciplinary version of a social prac- 
tice theory approach from the conceptual chapter (Chapter 3) to meat-eating re- 
lated practices in the empirical chapter (Chapter 5), I examine discourses related 
to what I call the new meatways. The new meatways are comprised of eating al- 
ternative meat-like foods, such as cultivated meat, plant-based meat, or insects 
(called together the new meats), and flexitarianism, i.e. eating conventional, ani- 
mal-based meat only occasionally, in the strong version, and less than daily in the 
weak version of flexitarianism. 

Due to the under-exploration of the connections between discourses and so- 
cial practices mentioned above, using discourse data to study social practices is 
rare (but see Fairclough, 2001a). However, I find it a useful way to investigate some 
of the underlying issues to do with especially controversial practices, such as those 
related to meat eating. Discourses are useful for examining cognitive frames, es- 
sential for the values, emotions, and knowledge linked to social practices. In par- 
ticular, discourses may touch upon issues such as coping strategies, related to the 
value or emotion conflicts often hidden in meat eating, and the ideologies or values 
embedded, and often taken for granted, in such practices. 

My overall goal with this work has been to explore ways in which societies can 
transform towards more sustainable practices in general, and more sustainable 


(un)sustainable social practices. In this literature, practices and discourses are largely consid- 
ered to be separate entities, and | take this view as well, even though | explore the important 
connections between them. 

6 The more general issue of (dominative) power is of course relevant too. In social practice 
theories, the issue of power is often an underlying assumption, whereby the “hidden” part of 
individual practices containing cultural values, ideologies, materialities, infrastructures, etc. 
on the one hand, and the interconnectedness of many if not all social practices, on the other 
hand, are hindering change. This book will include discussion of such power as well. 
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meatways in particular. In Chapter 6, I will return to the issue of the potential 
relevance of this research. 


1.2 Research approach 


My research approach in this book is two-fold. Somewhat unconventionally for 
a doctoral dissertation which this book is based on, I include specific research 
related goals for both building the conceptual structure and doing the empirical 
analysis. This approach came about from my desire to work on the issue of meat, 
but in the contexts of both social practice theories and discourses, as I consider 
discourses essential for purposive change. As mentioned above, more recent social 
practice theory literature in general, and the social practice theory literature focus- 
ing on sustainability transformation in particular, has not (yet) engaged much in 
the connections between social practices and discourses, and therefore, I decided 
to explore this issue in this book, in addition to focusing on the case of meat. The 
conceptual structure will therefore not only accompany and support the empirical 
part, but also extend beyond it, and independent of it. 

I call the first of my research related goals a research task, and it is the following: 


e Exploring social practice theories and the connections between discourses and 
social practices, in order to create a framework that could help enable purposive 
change in unsustainable social practices both at individual and at societal levels. 


In the conceptual chapter (Chapter 3), I will approach this task by looking into not 
just social practice theory literature, but further literatures, such as social psychol- 
ogy, cognitive linguistics, philosophy, critical discourse analysis and sustainability 
science itself. Spotswood and Marsh (2016) assume that the future of behaviour 
change is transdisciplinary. In such a manner, I will combine aspects of these lit- 
eratures in my conceptual work. 

The second research related goal is to answer a more specific research question, 
namely the following: 


+ How could the new meatways and discourses around them enable a purposive 
transformation in meat-eating related practices? 


In the empirical chapter (Chapter 5), I will attempt to answer my research ques- 
tion by examining the collected discourse data from various angles, engaging in 
detailed analysis with a critical approach. The data itself is collected from the on- 
line Guardian, a broadsheet newspaper based in the United Kingdom, from four 
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separate articles and their reader comments’ from between 2015 and 2017. The ar- 
ticles all discuss one or more of the new meatways. 

As conclusions, I will include several suggestions on how specific elements of 
meat-eating related discourses can connect to change in practices, as answers to 
the research question, while reflecting on the research task, i.e. the more theoret- 
ical connections between discourses and social practices. 


1.3 Outline of the book 


Following this first chapter, Chapter 2 is a detailed overview of the topic of meat. It 
will first discuss the issues involved in the meat system, discuss the history of meat 
eating, and review trends in the past half a century in several countries, as well as 
discuss what might have been influencing the trends.* Subsequently, the chapter 
will review discourses around meat from the past and present, before moving on 
to real and potential future action to reduce meat eating. The new meatways and 
the new meats will also be discussed in the second chapter. 

In Chapter 3, I will move into building the conceptual structure for social prac- 
tices in connection with a sustainability transformation, and this is done in an 
interdisciplinary manner. The methodology of critical discourse analysis for the 
empirical analysis is introduced in Chapter 3, as it relates to the conceptual struc- 
ture as well. 

Further, Chapter 4 will give an overview of the actual methods of the data anal- 
ysis, and discuss other issues related to the empirical analysis, such as data choice 
and quality criteria for the analysis. Subsequently, Chapter 5 will contain the ac- 
tual empirical analysis of the chosen discourse data. I consider the results of this 
analysis to be an exploration of some of the elements in the conceptual structure, 
and indicative of the potential dynamics of transformative change. 

Finally, in Chapter 6, I will present conclusions from the conceptual work, as 
well as from the empirical analysis, and include some suggestions on how to poten- 
tially further the transformation of meat-eating related practices. I will also reflect 
on the work as a whole. 

To note, the theme of discourses — the red line of discourse, so to speak — 
carries through the whole rest of the book. 


7 The total number of included reader comments is 607. 

8 In general for this book, references to trends, influences and discourses in both the Global 
North and the Global South are included when available and appropriate. The empirical data, 
however, reflects discourses more in the Global North. The Global South and North division is 
a socio-economic and political division of countries. The countries in the Global South largely 
consist of industrializing or newly industrialized countries. 
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1.4 General note on style 


There are a few issues to mention as regards the style of writing in this book. 

First of all, I tend to use somewhat less complex language and fewer disci- 
plinary-specific terms as might be the case for some comparable work based on 
dissertations. This is partly so because English is not my native language, but other 
than that, it is a deliberate choice. My personal preference is to avoid potentially 
fuzzy concepts or complex ways of presenting ideas that may not always be com- 
pletely clear to readers, or sometimes not even to writers. As Billig (2009) argues, 
simple language is often better than technical or specialist language, as technical 
terms can sometimes be used more imprecisely, and their use may appear to solve 
a problem, when in fact, the writer is only avoiding solving the problem by using 
them. 

Secondly, interdisciplinarity requires one to be as clear as possible and to use 
less jargon as well. Readers may not be familiar with the vocabulary of all the re- 
lated disciplines, and therefore using too many specialist terms can make interdis- 
ciplinary texts unclear. Further, sometimes several specialist words could be ap- 
plied from different disciplinary viewpoints to a principally similar idea, or, on 
the other hand, certain concepts may be viewed quite differently in different disci- 
plines. Avoiding specialist words when possible often takes care of the first kind of 
ambiguity, and defining concepts specifically enough — but sometimes necessarily 
broadly — hopefully takes care of the second form of ambiguity. 

Thirdly, my writing style in this book is less neutral in tone than the language 
in most doctoral dissertations might be. This is a style that is more common in 
sustainability research. Peattie (2011) notes that sustainability researchers are often 
criticized for doing research that is based on values and driven by a desire to do 
something good, as real research should be value-free, objective and dispassionate. 
However, all research is in fact laden with certain values, beliefs and worldviews. 
When these are consistent with the dominant social paradigm (whatever that may be 
in the particular research context), they are largely invisible, and so researchers, 
together with people in general, may not often be fully aware of the paradigm, and 
even when aware, they may not see the related values and beliefs as potentially 
or necessarily challengeable.? Sustainability, on the other hand, is ideally also a 
paradigmatic lens through which to view the world (Peattie, 2011). In the context 
of this book, this lens occasionally leads to — perhaps more visible — ideological 
arguments." An example of such arguments for me personally, is that, without 
a sense and frame of co-responsibility, current societies may not be able to find a 
way out of the urgent ecological crises, to be tackled for our survival as organised 


9 See Chapter 3 for more discussion on ideologies and paradigms. 
10 Ideologies can be seen here as general, socially shared beliefs (van Dijk, 1998). 
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societies. In terms of both the research lens, and the research results, it is of course 
important to try to remain critical and self-reflective. 

Finally, on the term “meat eating”, as discussed in Chapter 3 in connection with 
discussing meat-eating related practices, I generally prefer using the term “meat eat- 
ing” to “meat consumption”, as a more concrete term that is less associated with 
general consumption related arguments. In specific contexts in this book, I do still 
use “meat consumption”, while occasionally referring to “eating animals”. 
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In this chapter, I will give background to the issues within the meat crisis, explore 
how humans have been eating non-human animals over time, including in the last 
half a century, and consider potential reasons for changes in these practices. Sub- 
sequently, I will explore the different discourses related to eating animals — with 
the underlining notion, related to both my research task and research question, 
that discourses are deeply tied in with practices. Finally, I will look at some future 
visions for a transformation of the meat system. 


2.1 Background 


From scientific literature, it is evident by now that the impacts of the production 
and consumption of animals for human food on the natural world, and conse- 
quently on humans, are catastrophic, especially in terms of climate change and 
biodiversity loss. The meat system is said to be broken, something acknowledged 
by many members of the research community, and echoed by some media outlets. 
The topic is very gradually starting to appear in some policy domains. At the same 
time, most people in the world appear either unaware of the scale and extent of the 
damage done by the global meat complex,” or even if aware at some level, unwilling, 
or seemingly unable to change or critically assess their own food-related practices 
(see e.g. Hartmann & Siegrist, 2017). 


1 The old meatways refer here to traditional (mostly industrial) and abundant meat eating by 
the current vast majority, and vegetarianism or veganism by a current small minority. 

2 The Institute for Agriculture and Trade Policy (IATP) defines the global meat complex as a 
highly horizontally and vertically integrated “web of transnational corporations [...] that con- 
trols the inputs, production and processing of mass quantities of food animals”, see e.g. http 
s://www.iatp.org/blog/leaders-global-meat-complex. | use occasionally the term Big Meat for 
this complex, and often just refer to the “meat industry” more generally. The meat system, 
on the other hand, refers in this book to the general systems of production and consumption 
of meat. 
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In addition to being the most important single contributor to both climate 
change and biodiversity loss, the global meat complex contributes to several other 
crucial issues. All this will be covered in Section 2.1.1, after which I will explore the 
history and present of eating animals in Section 2.1.2. In Section 2.1.3, I will reflect 
on some of the issues often considered to influence the practices of humans eating 
animals. 


2.1.1 The issue with meat 


Figure 2.1 shows the growth of total global meat consumption in the last half a cen- 
tury (measured as “supply”, see Box 2.2).? While the world has doubled its human 
population in this time, it has quadrupled its meat consumption, thereby the per 
capita consumption has doubled (for per capita growth, see Figure 2.5). This much- 
increased consumption of meat has largely been facilitated by industrial meat pro- 
duction methods developed since World War II, constituting one of the biggest 
changes in the entire food and agriculture industry (van Otterloo, 2012). Increas- 
ingly, the meat produced in the Global South is, however, also industrial, and so 
for example, at least three-quarters of the world’s chickens and more than half of 
pigs were produced industrially in the 2000s (FAO, 2009), and now, ten years later, 
these proportions are likely to have risen further.* A recent investigation concluded 
that, for the United Kingdom, the so-called megafarms (large CAFOs, confined an- 
imal feeding operations) are already widespread (with 800 of them in total in the 
country) and most of the rest of the UK meat production is likewise intensive.° 
The impacts of the global meat complex have been covered in literature in quite 
some detail, especially in the last decade. A recent comprehensive report on the 
issue is the Meat Atlas produced by the Heinrich Böll Foundation (2014), and a 
recent peer-reviewed overview is provided, for example, by Godfray et al. (2018). 
Below is a review of some of the most pressing issues, related mainly to intensive 


3 As of September 2020, FAOSTAT provides the historical food supply data series only until 
2013. However, it can be observed, for example, from the OECD-FAO database that the trend- 
lines since 2013 are not essentially different from what is seen in Figures 2.1, 2.5 and 2.14 in 
this book. 

4 A 2012 report on India concluded that around 90% of meat chickens in India were factory 
farmed at that point (MacDonald & lyer, 2012). 

5 A study by the Guardian newspaper and the Bureau of Investigative Journalism, 
see https://www.theguardian.com/environment/2017/jul/17/uk-has-nearly-800-livestock-meg 
a-farms-investigation-reveals. The definition for an intensive UK farm is that there are more 
than 40,000 chickens, 2,000 pigs or 750 beef cows. The US definition for a large CAFO (also 
so called megafarm in the UK) is that there are at least 125,000 chickens, 2,500 pigs, or1,000 
beef cows. 
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non-organic animal agriculture, rather than organic, or extensive animal farming.‘ 
Figure 2.2 divides the impacts to four main categories: issues linked to a range of 
environmental impacts, issues linked more directly to human and animal welfare, 
and lastly, ethical impacts. 


Figure 2.1: Total global meat supply from 1961 


——Total Meat 

—— Bovine Meat 

—— Mutton & Goat Meat 
— Pigmeat 


= Poultry Meat 
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Source: FAOSTAT. 

Notes: Data in in millions of tonnes; bovine meat consists of cows and buffalos, but over- 
whelmingly cows; poultry meat covers chickens, turkeys, ducks, geese and guinea fowl, al- 
though mostly chickens; for the difference between supply and consumption, see Box 2.2; all 
food and agriculture-related data from FAOSTAT is available from 1961. 


Firstly, direct impacts on human welfare include those generated from the produc- 
tion methods, affecting either food safety or the risk of new illnesses, or both. The 
domestication of farm animals has most likely brought about most of the common 
human viral diseases over the last 10,000 years with viruses jumping from animals 
to humans in close contact. However, the ever-increasing expansion and intensi- 
fication of meat production — especially in poorer and less regulated conditions 
in the Global South, but in the Global North as well — has led to the dramatic in- 
crease in the emergence and spread of infectious diseases originating in animals, 
such as avian influenza (e.g. Greger, 2017) or the COVID-19 pandemic. Reducing 


6 Organic or extensively produced meat shares many problems with intensively produced 
meat, especially with its climate impact (see e.g. Steinfeld et al., 2006; Foodwatch, 2009), and 
cannot offer an all-encompassing alternative to intensively produced meat, also in terms of 
scale. However, since it is often discussed as a real alternative, some discussion of organic/ex- 
tensively produced meat will be included (e.g. in Section 2.2.1). Further, switching from con- 
ventional to organic meat can have positive or negative spillover effects (discussed in Section 
2.3.1). 
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Impacts from systems of intensive meat production and con- 


Figure 2.2 
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global consumption of meat would be a way to reduce zoonotic disease spread 
(White & Razgour, 2020). The contamination of meat intended for consumption by 
therapeutic or growth-promoting antibiotics, growth hormones, pesticides animal 
faeces containing bacteria, such as E. coli, or toxins, such as dioxin, is a related 
and serious risk to human welfare. Similarly, bovine spongiform encephalopathy 
(BSE) is a disease caused by prion contaminated meat. The current global crisis 
with antibiotic-resistant bacteria has also to a large extent resulted from the same 
antibiotics being given to farm animals, often as a growth promotion agent (e.g. 
WHO, 2015). 

Likewise, direct human welfare impacts are generated from poor working con- 
ditions in the meatpacking industry, most importantly from high rates of injury, 
often extremely low pay, lack of benefits, and enormous stress due to the rapid pace 
of work, foul working environment and the generally expected ruthless handling 
of live animals. According to Foer (2009), the annual personnel turnover rates in 
the United States typically exceed 100%, and are possibly up to around 150%. Of- 
ten farm level workers, for example, in American intensive animal farming, are 
immigrants paid under minimum wage levels (e.g. Donaldson, 2016a). 

Further, there is conclusive evidence by now that the excessive consumption 
of meat, and especially red meat and processed meats, contributes significantly 
to obesity and most serious human illnesses, such as cancer, cardiovascular dis- 
ease, or diabetes (e.g. Deckers, 2013; Kmietowicz, 2017; Rouhani et al., 2014; Sinha 
et al., 2009; Wellesley et al., 2015; Willett & Stampfer, 2013). That societies could 
be consuming too much meat as regards human health has, however, been a con- 
troversial issue for decades, at least partly due to pressure from the global meat 
complex (Nestle, 2018; The Pew Commission, 2008), and has resulted, for exam- 
ple, in governments being reluctant to include limits on meat in official nutritional 
guidelines. Even when such limits are included, these involve only very modest 
recommended reductions (Gonzalez Fischer & Garnett, 2016), as discussed later in 
this chapter. 

Finally, for human welfare impacts, and importantly from a global perspec- 
tive, intensive meat production has an impact on poverty and malnutrition. Tudge 
(2017), among others, argues that poverty in the Global South is being amplified 
by the gradual but steady industrialization of meat production there. The human 
labour input that has helped employ large masses of people on subsistence farms in 
the South is being cut in the name of efficiency, simultaneously, however, increas- 
ing unemployment and decreasing access to food production (Fiddes, 1991; Tudge, 
2017). Further, the expansion of CAFOs and supermarkets in the Global South — 
often favoured by governments (e.g. Heinrich Böll Foundation, 2017) — is cutting 
down the beneficial smallholder production, and increasing grain prices, as a larger 
proportion of the grain goes to the CAFOs, with the higher prices being particularly 
a problem for the poor animal farmers (MacLachlan, 2015). Additionally, growing 
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feed for meat-producing animals worsens food shortages through deforestation 
and the displacement of local populations from their traditional lands, and vio- 
lence towards forest and wildlife defenders.’ 

Although most people would likely prefer not to think about it, producing bil- 
lions of individual animals globally only to be killed for human food? may be consid- 
ered by some to be one of the worst consequences of industrialized animal agricul- 
ture. It can be argued that the question is less about animal welfare within the pro- 
duction systems as such, and more about sentient animals’ right to be respected, a 
discussion philosopher Peter Singer set off over 40 years ago, and their right to not 
necessarily be our food, let alone in such excessive amounts. Animal welfare issues 
are most closely linked to the treatment of animals in intensive agricultural pro- 
duction systems (see e.g. McLeod-Kilmurray, 2012). The problems are rooted in lack 
of both physical and mental wellbeing of farmed animals, which also lead to serious 
human welfare risks, on the one hand, through the use of large amounts of ther- 
apeutic antibiotics to contain diseases, and on the other hand, through stressed 
animals being exposed to diseases that end up infecting humans, as mentioned 
above. Foer (2009) argues, however, that the meat industry discovered early on that 
an overall good health of farm animals is not a required condition for making a 
profit.? 

The lack of wellbeing of the production animals is also an issue for the third 
category of impacts from intensive meat production and consumption, relating 
to the ethics of meat production, i.e. questions of morality. Firstly, it can be said that 
cruelty towards animals is morally wrong. Rawles (2017), among others, has argued 
that animal welfare should be included in the concept of sustainable development, 
alongside economy, environment and society, since sustainable development in it- 
self is “ethically aspirational”. Further, she suggests that regarding animal welfare 
as a luxury that societies cannot afford, because of more dire economic or environ- 
mental pressures, reflects the instrumental thinking (regarding nature) that is at 
the root of the problems societies are currently facing. 

There has been a strong but ultimately failed effort to include animal welfare 
in the 2015 Sustainable Development Goals for 2030."° However, in October 2016, 


7 This phenomenon is increasingly reported in the news. See e.g. https://www.dw.com/en/5-d 
eadly-countries-for-environmental-defenders/a-54298499, published 28 July 2020. 

8 Around 65 billion farm animals were slaughtered globally in 2011 (Heinrich Boll Foundation, 
2014), around 120 thousand farm animals per minute. 

9 The lack of mental wellbeing of the production animals was discussed as an issue for the 
quality of meat already in the late 1970s (see e.g. Lawrie, 1977, discussing the effect of animal 
stress). 

10 See e.g. https://www.worldanimalprotection.org/news/un-incorporate-animal-protection-20- 
30-agenda-sustainable-development. 
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the FAO” Committee on World Food Security significantly included in their final 
recommendation, (in line with 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development) con- 
siderations for animal welfare to be aligned with World Organization for Animal 
Health (OIE) standards and principles. It remains to be seen whether governments 
take note of these recommendations, and what that might mean in practice for the 
industry.” 

Further on the ethical aspects of industrial meat production, as discussed 
above, the increasing industrialization of meat production in the Global South 
can be expected to significantly increase unemployment and poverty there (e.g. 
Tudge, 2017). This creates an ethical problem whereby the technology transfer (i.e. 
industrialization of meat production) transferred from the Global North to the 
South increases the welfare divide between the North and the South. 

Last, but probably most importantly for the survival of humanity, the enor- 
mous environmental impacts of industrial meat production stem from the scale of 
production and lack of consideration for the secondary effects of using the inputs 
(e.g. land, oil, energy, fertilizers, water, feed, uniform agricultural plant and ani- 
mal species) and the effects of secondary outputs (e.g. manure, wastewater), which 
cause air, water and ground pollution, in addition to increasing greenhouse gases, 
detrimental land-use change (through deforestation, soil degradation, erosion and 
desertification), and the associated depletion of natural resources and threats to 
biodiversity. 

For example, the water footprint of industrial animal farming is considerable. 
Hoekstra (2017) gives one estimate of the water footprint of average diets in the 
Global North. An average meat eater’s diet for one single day in the Global North 
costs 3600 litres of water, while an average vegetarian diet there consumes 2300 
litres, still a considerable amount, but much less.” The pollution of waterways by 
fertilizers and manure is a problem not accounted for in these figures. In fact, more 
than 80% of the nitrogen inputs into animal agriculture are lost (Westhoek et al., 
2011), impacting on terrestrial biodiversity in addition to increasing water pollution 
and disrupting the natural nitrogen cycle. Leach et al. (2012) conclude from their 
study on the effect of different diets on nitrogen losses to the environment that only 
a complete change to plant-based protein would result in a significant reduction 
of the nitrogen footprint. 

Agriculture’s contribution to greenhouse gas (GHG) emissions is often esti- 
mated to be up to a third of all emissions when fossil fuel inputs are included 


11 The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 

12 The FAO committee also made recommendations regarding several other negative impacts 
from the meat system. 

13 The numbers for the Global South are lower, 2050 and 1750 litres, respectively (Hoekstra, 
2017). 
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(e.g. Garnett, 2017). Importantly, this figure, however, does not include emissions 
related to the processing, transport, retail, and consumption of food, or the result- 
ing waste. Industrial meat (and dairy) production has been estimated to contribute 
at least half of the total food impact on GHG emissions (e.g. Eder & Delgado, 2006), 
with the largest impact made at the farm stage. In 2006, the FAO (Steinfeld et al.) 
estimated livestock’s contribution to all GHGs from agriculture to be as high as 
80%. How much animal agriculture exactly contributes to the total of global green- 
house gases from all sources is still, however, controversial (see Box 2.1 for discus- 
sion). 


Box 2.1. Contribution of the global meat system to greenhouse gases 


The amount of GHG emissions related to animal agriculture has been a controversial 
topic especially after the FAO (Steinfeld etal., 2006) made their estimate of 18% of all 
global GHG emissions, including the impact of land-use changes. 

The range of estimates made after 2006 is large, with Goodland and Anhang 
(2009) calculating a contribution as high as 51%, and the FAO recalculating their own 
estimate at 14.5% (Gerber et al., 2013), this latter number likely being the most often 
currently quoted. The Meat Atlas (Heinrich Boll Foundation, 2014:34) refers toa range 
from 6 to 32%, where the correct proportion depends on whether only direct (6%) or 
total (32%), so also indirect emissions, are considered. 

The difficulties in making accurate estimations originate partly in the complexity 
of the issue, disagreements over which processes, inputs, outputs and impacts should 
be included, as well as methodological issues, and sometimes even political disagree- 
ments over e.g. the relevant time reference point for GHGs, especially methane, inthe 
atmosphere. As Hayek (2019) notes, the errors present in the standard model estima- 
tions may not only be compounding, but also often go underreported. He notes that, 
“although emissions from the models are uncertain, [this] does not mean that they 
are wrong. It means that how wrong or right they are is unknown” (Hayek, 2019:4). 

On a national level, the estimates vary a great deal, depending on the agricul- 
tural systems involved, the contributions from other sources of GHGs, whether emis- 
sions accounting is production- or consumption-based (for the last, see Wellesley et 
al., 2015:4), and the methods used. Similar disagreements as for the global level add 
to the uncertainties of the national estimates. National level comparisons may in- 
deed be rather meaningless (Garnett, 2011). To give but two examples, for Australia, 
where especially beef production is highly emissions intensive, short-term (20-year) 
GHG emissions from all agriculture are estimated by some to be as high as 54% of 
all Australian anthropogenic GHGs, with animal agriculture contributing most of this 
(Beyond Zero Emissions, 2014). Further, Hayek (2019) estimates GHG emissions from 
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meat production with a so-called top-down method (measuring directly from the 
air) and concludes that for countries such as the United States, standard (bottom-up) 
model estimates seriously underestimate the emissions, due to the high level of in- 
dustrialization of meat production there. As intensive animal agriculture continues 
its expansion, this same underestimation affects an increasing number of countries 
and regions Hayek argues. 

These uncertainties (although rarely discussed as such) may have contributed to 
the uncertainty among the general public as regards the significance of the impact 
from meat production on climate change (see e.g. Austgulen, 2014; Wellesley et al., 
2015), and it may have helped the global meat complex in creating a “safe space” for 
continuing its business as usual (cf. tobacco industry, Proctor, 2008). Further, using 
the highest global figure of 51% uncritically may undermine the credibility of some 
work by animal activists, or even critical animal studies as an academic field (Twine, 
2014). In general, the wide range of estimates is likely to be partly due to certain lack 
of scientific rigour in the assessments that do exist, and partly due to politics being 
involved." Although very relevant, the controversy about the numbers is, however, 
largely ignored in discourses (Twine, 2014). 

Paradoxically, if the contribution of the meat system to GHGs is more moderate 
(e.g. 14.5%), reductions need to be radical to make an impact. Whereas, if the contri- 
bution is much larger, even a more moderate change could make a significant contri- 
bution to climate change mitigation, as also noted by Goodland (2014). 


According to the oft-quoted estimate from the FAO (Steinfeld et al., 2006), 70% 
of all agricultural land and 30% of all land surface is used in livestock produc- 
tion, directly or indirectly. An updated estimate from Poore and Nemecek (2018) 
is that around 83% of all farmland is used for animal agriculture when includ- 
ing that used for dairy farming and aquaculture. With the associated continuing 
destruction of rainforests and grasslands, intensive meat production destroys the 
diversity of species and ecosystems. The third form of biodiversity, within a species 
(as opposed to between species or between ecosystems), is also threatened by the 
uniformity of livestock breeds used in intensive farming. Industrial livestock pro- 
duction, in the hands of a small number of multinationals and using only a small 
number of animal breeds, has, in the recent past, been growing seven times faster 
than small-scale farming in the Global South, according to the FAO (2007). As a 


14 Seee.g.a2012 column in the New York Times: https://bittman.blogs.nytimes.com/2012/07/11 
/fao-yields-to-meat-industry-pressure-on-climate-change/. 

15 Gene banks are often seen as a solution for keeping the genetic variety of livestock and there- 
fore providing resistance to diseases or challenging climate conditions. However, Gura (2010) 
notes that this may be creating only an illusion of safety. Frozen tissue in gene banks col- 
lected from disease-resistant animals cannot keep up with the adaptations that diseases 
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result, small-scale animal farming with diverse species is gradually being pushed 
out by intensive farming with uniform species (FAO, 2009). All in all, meat pro- 
duction is the number one threat to global biodiversity and species loss (Machovina 
et al., 2015). Figure 2.3 illustrates the enormity of the global extent of animal agri- 
culture. According to the estimate provided by Smil (2011), out of all the mammal 
biomass on land in the year 2000, only a tiny fraction consisted of wild animals, 
with around a third of total biomass being humans and nearly two-thirds domes- 
ticated animals.” 


Figure 2.3: Global biomass of humans, wild terrestrial mammals and domesticated ani- 
mals, 1900 and 2000 
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Source: Based on Smil (2011). 
Notes: Data in million tonnes of carbon; estimates for humans, domesticated animals and 
cattle in 2000 are relatively the most accurate. 


Relevant to the issues above, the efficiency with which the energy contained in 
the inputs in typical intensive animal agriculture is converted into energy in the 
outputs is exceedingly low. According to Smil (2002), for example, 97% of gross 
energy in the feed for cows in the United States is not converted into beef. The 
European Union imports four-fifths of the protein-rich feed (Westhoek et al. , 2011), 
therefore exporting the problems created by the high demand for energy and other 
inputs for the feed, as well as the problem of land-use change. Comparing the 
production and transport of 84 food items in a thorough review, Gonzalez (2011) 


themselves make in the real world, and climate change poses a threat to gene banks. New 
breeding technologies, such as cloning, further reduce the livestock gene pool. 

16 Climate change further threatens small-scale animal farming, as severe draughts make pas- 
toralists abandon livestock production (e.g. FAO, 2009). 

17 Another recent estimate from 2018 (Bar-On et al.) confirms these proportions, with 4% of 
terrestrial mammal biomass being wild animals, 60% domesticated animals, and 36% hu- 
mans. 

18 For pork, the number is 91%, and for chicken meat, 89% (Smil, 2002). 
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concluded that animal-based foods are overall much less efficient than plant-based 
foods in terms of protein delivery when measured in energy use or emitted GHGs. 
A third of all calories and a half of all the plant proteins produced globally is fed to 
animals (Cassidy et al., 2013), instead of humans. 

The vast increases in the production and consumption of meat observed in the 
last half a century, and the widely expected further increases for the future decades 
carry massive impacts. The future increases are generally argued to be related to 
the expected rise in world population to nearly 10 billion by 2050,” and expected in- 
crease in living standards and more intensive meat production, especially in certain 
countries in the Global South bringing about higher per capita meat consumption. 
Such increases in a business-as-usual system would greatly worsen the current 
negative impacts from intensive meat production and consumption, making, for 
example, addressing catastrophic climate change impossible (see e.g. Kim et al., 
2015). The FAO estimate of 455 Mt for the level of meat production in 2050 is a 75% 
increase from the level in 2005 (Alexandratos & Bruinsma, 2012). If this production 
level would be realised without tackling the GHG emissions from meat and dairy, 
while simultaneously following the path to lower emissions from other sources so 
that the target warming level of 1.5 degrees of centigrade would not be exceeded, 
81% of all global GHG emissions would come from the meat and dairy production 
(GRAIN-IATP, 2018).?° 

Considering the above, the FAO growth estimate does not, in fact, seem feasi- 
ble within the current frame of science, technology and society. Transforming the 
meat production methods to adequately respond to the issues most likely has to be 
coupled with a radical reduction in meat production and consumption itself, if not 
an actual elimination of the current intensive meat production methods entirely. A 
recent estimate contained in Springmann et al. (2018) indicates that the planetary 
boundaries” would be far exceeded in the next decades without changes towards 
more plant-based diets. As Garnett (2017) argues, however, the issues described in 
this section need to be addressed in an integrated way, rather than by dealing with 
one problem, such as GHGs, at a time. In any case, alternative protein sources will 
likely have to be developed further, as well as incorporated into our everyday lives, 
on a large scale for a transformation towards a feasible future. 


19 A2017 median estimate from the UN is 9.8 billion (from https://esa.un.org/unpd/wpp/Graph 
s/Probabilistic/POP/TOT/). To compare, in 1960, around the early stages of intensive animal 
agriculture, the world population was at 3 billion. 

20 This scenario is relying on the potentially low 14.5% estimate of the current contribution to 
total emissions. 

21 Planetary boundaries related to GHG emissions, cropland, blue water, nitrogen and phos- 
phorus. 
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On the one hand, addressing this complex issue adequately seems a huge chal- 
lenge, especially viewed from the production side; on the other hand, it would seem 
rather possible, and even “easy”,”” for people in the industrialized, or newly indus- 
trialized countries to experiment with, or adapt to new foodways for themselves, 
considering the motivating evidence against continuing with the current path. Peo- 
ple could, in principle, gradually, if not abruptly, just eat less or no conventional 
animal-based meat, whenever they have alternative plant-based proteins to eat. 
However, food, or meat eating in particular, cannot usually be dealt with purely at 
a rational level, as firstly, eating any food involves many more non-rational factors 
such as social rules, cultural meanings, emotions, and values, secondly, it is largely 
one of the automated habits and path-dependent practices embedded in the every- 
day environment people live in, and thirdly, the related industries do their best to 
give us sub-conscious cues to get us to eat more meat. Further, most people do not 
want to stop eating meat (e.g. Wellesley et al., 2015; Zaraska, 2016a). Importantly, 
the topic of eating less meat is rather controversial, still a taboo subject in politics 
very recently (Lang et al., 2010), and even today “few governments talk even pri- 


m 


vately of ‘hard measures” (Lang, 2017:330) in meat policy in relation to issues such 
as climate change and biodiversity.” 

In addition to formulating a conceptual outline of social practices more gen- 
erally, this book will consider the role of discourses in connection with the above- 
mentioned obstacles, and I will explore how discourses around the new meatways, 
in particular, could enable conscious and radical meat reduction, both at individual 
and at societal levels. However, first, the next sections will look at some available 
data on the past and current meat-eating practices, and what may have influenced 
the practices. I consider these issues relevant to this book, as they have an impact 


on discourses around meat. 


22 See Goodland (2014) using the word “easy”, or https://theconversation.com/reducing-meat-an 
d-dairy-consumption-easier-said-than-done-or-easier-done-than-said-4317 by Richard Twine 
(in The Conversation, 24 November 2011) encouraging experimentation of different diets re- 
garding meat. 

23 One recent exception is the Dutch government which has started steps into re- 
ducing livestock in the country due to major issues with nitrogen pollution (see 
e.g. https://www.sciencemag.org/news/2019/12/nitrogen-crisis-jam-packed-livestock-operati 
ons-has-paralyzed-dutch-economy). What governments can do more generally is discussed 
further in Section 2.3. 
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2.1.2 About meat eating over time 


2.1.2.1 A short history of (not) eating animals” 

From prehistory of the human species, through the beginnings of livestock farming 
around 9000 BC (Nam et al., 2010), until around 1950 AD (Aiking, 2011), eating 
meat used to be considered a luxury for most people at a global level, rather than 
everyday practice. However, there has been a lot of variation in how much meat 
has been eaten. Firstly, cultural, geographical, and economic differences have had 
a role in eating, or not eating, meat for millennia, so that for example in Europe, 
the northern (Germanic and Celtic) cultures were consuming more meat than the 
southern (Roman and Greek) cultures, more dominated by agriculture (de Boer et 
al., 2006). Further, in medieval Germany, for example, the level of meat eating was 
very high for a considerable period of time, especially since people often got their 
pay in meat instead of money (Bork, 2006). More generally in medieval Europe, 
people ate meat whenever they got hold of some, and abstaining was seen as a sign 
of religious heretics, possibly leading to being killed (Zaraska, 2016a). In the United 
States, eating large amounts of meat on an annual basis was commonplace already 
in the early 19th century (Smil, 2013), due to the large amounts of wild animals 
and land for grazing cows, although meat was still more available for the wealthy 
than to the poor. In Argentina, the historically high consumption of meat in the 
last centuries has been largely a consequence of the Spanish invasion in the 16th 
century (Boyer, 2016). 

York and Gossard (2004) emphasize the impact of the ecological contexts — 
factors such as climate and resource availability — and their link to cultures that 
have developed over time within each context. For example, in Asia, those living 
in coastal areas would be traditionally eating a lot of fish, those living in hot and 
humid climates would develop eating cultures around largely vegetarian foods. Me- 
dieval Japan, on the other hand, was largely vegetarian due to a shortage of land 
on which to grow food for domestic animals, although religion played a role too. 
Similarly, much of the Chinese diet was traditionally vegetarian due to lack of land, 
but culturally, China was more oriented towards eating meat (Zaraska, 2016a). 

The advance of science in the Western world from the 17th century onwards 
strengthened the belief that humans must dominate nature, and around the same 
time, the average amount of meat eaten started gradually to rise. Associated with 
this were frequent claims from the scientific community saying that meat was a 
source of “strength and vigour”, more so than any other foods. With the advances 
in refrigeration and transport technology in the mid to late 19th century, meat 


24 This section will also cover some history of vegetarianism, as it is important for the discourses 
around both eating meat and not eating meat. Discourses as such will be the topic for Section 
2.2. 
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consumption levels rose further (Fiddes, 1991). The z2oth-century world wars ended 
up promoting meat as a prized food, preceding the meat industry’s rise after World 
War II. 

In human history, those who have not eaten meat have usually done so because 
they have not had any choice. For example, due to their poverty, many have not 
had access to meat, but when given the chance, they have happily engaged in meat 
eating. Moreover, there have long been those who have not eaten meat because of 
cultural, philosophical or religious reasons, such as the Pythagoreans in ancient 
Greek, or many Hindus in India. In present-day India, around 30% of the popu- 
lation report being vegetarians, according to an Indian government survey from 
2014.” As Leahy et al. (2010) argue, those not eating meat out of religious rea- 
sons, for example, have generally not chosen to be vegetarians, but they have been 
born into vegetarianism. For example, in India, the principle of ahimsa, nonvio- 
lence, prohibits eating meat within much of Hinduism, Jainism and Buddhism, as 
harming animals makes a person spiritually impure (Zaraska, 2016a). 

The estimate in Leahy et al. (2010) is that 22%, or around 1.5 billion people 
worldwide, are vegetarians, mostly out of necessity. In contrast, they estimate that 
out-of-choice vegetarians would number globally only 75 million, or around 1% of 
the current global population. While the proportion of out-of-necessity vegetarians 
may have decreased in the last years since these estimates, (see Section 2.1.3 and the 
discussion on the protein transition), the proportion of out-of-choice vegetarians 
is likely to have increased somewhat, trends recognized by Leahy et al. (2010) as 
well. Interestingly, the Faunalytics study (Asher et al., 2014) indicates that there are 
five times as many former vegetarians and vegans in the United States as there are 
current ones. If the same phenomenon is true at a more international level, there 
could be a couple of hundred million former out-of-choice vegetarians or vegans 
in the world.” 

In modern times, abstaining from meat as a choice existed in some form in 
different countries, but as a larger movement it has roots in the United Kingdom 
going back to the late 18th century (Shprintzen, 2011), originally as part of Chris- 
tian mysticism, but also as a means for curing medical illnesses. It spread from 
there to the United States in the early 19th century, by which time it had trans- 
formed itself to more a movement for social reform. Around the middle of the 19th 


25 This data is from Office of Registrar General & Census Commissioner of India, sample reg- 
istration system (SRS) baseline survey 2014, and covers all those above 15 years of age. The 
proportions vary between different Indian states from just over 1% to well over 70% of the 
population being vegetarian. Note that, in India, a person is not counted as vegetarian if s/he 
eats eggs. 

26 According to the Faunalytics study, these former vegetarians and vegans currently eat mostly 
a flexitarian diet. 
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century, there was a period where resistance to the radical vegetarian movement 
created (in the popular media of the time) an image of vegetarians as "frail, weak 
and sexually impotent” (Shprintzen, 2011:9).”” By the end of the 19th century in the 
US, however, vegetarianism "emerged as a way to build individual character and 
personal health in order to succeed in a society driven by personal gain and mon- 
etary advancement” (ibid.), and the lifestyle was connected to physical strength, 
fitness, athletics, individualism and masculinity. Although numbers of vegetari- 
ans remained small, there was a growing commercial interest, and food products 
(meat imitations) and vegetarian restaurants were marketed to consumers. Dur- 
ing American involvement in World War I, meatless meals were encouraged by the 
United States government as patriotic, in practice saving more meat to be sent to 
soldiers in Europe. 

Regarding ethical vegetarians, an early example includes Leonardo da Vinci 
(McCurdy, 1932, in Fiddes, 1991), and later on, in the 19th-century Europe, there 
was an anti-cruelty movement focusing on the immoral treatment of animals. The 
modern ethical movement is different from this, however, as it tends to put humans 
more at the same level as non-human animals, instead of assuming that cruelty is 
wrong only after absolute human needs have been satisfied, as was the case for the 
19th-century movement. 


Figure 2.4: Vegetarians over time in the United Kingdom 
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Source: Leahy et al. (2010). 


27 Throughout this time, for the mainstream, meat was associated with strength (Fiddes, 1991). 
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The first vegetarian society (and the term vegetarian) was established in the 
United Kingdom in 1847, and the UK has the most longitudinal data to-date on 
estimates of numbers of vegetarians, dating back to the early 1960s (Leahy et al., 
2010, see Figure 2.4). A 2016 estimate of the number of vegetarians in the UK is 
3.25%." 

It is usual to categorize modern out-of-choice vegetarians into either mainly 
ethical vegetarians or mainly health vegetarians (Ruby, 2012), although the motiva- 
tions people express for their vegetarianism often depends on the social situation 
in which they express them (Wilson et al. , 2004). People may be increasingly likely 
to make their actual dietary choices considering the entire variety of problems re- 
lated to food production and consumption, therefore including the environmental 
issues (Spaargaren, Oosterveer, et al., 2012a). These problems are increasingly part 
of the current discourses around meat, explored later in this chapter. 

Of late, there is an increased presence of vegetarianism and veganism in the 
public discourses (as discussed in Section 2.2.2). The meat consumption numbers 
still do not reflect this in actual eating practices, however.’ The countries report- 
edly having the largest proportion of people identifying as vegetarians or vegans at 
the moment, apart from India, include Germany, Switzerland, Israel, Australia and 
Taiwan, all around or above 10%. However, the results vary from survey to survey 
and are unlikely to be comparable. 

It is noteworthy that vegetarianism as a practice and discourse around vege- 
tarianism are quite apart from each other. This may be partly due to this particular 
discourse being shaped more by those not actually engaging in vegetarian practices 
themselves, so for example, by criticism. As I see vegetarianism as an important 
counterpart to the meat system, I have covered it in this section and will cover it 
also in Section 2.2 about discourses. Moreover, as regards my empirical analysis in 
Chapter 5, I will briefly focus on vegetarianism there as an important theme in the 
discourse. 


28 See https://www.vegansociety.com/whats-new/news/find-out-how-many-vegans-are-great-b 
ritain. 

29 A related issue, motive alliances, appealing to combined benefits of reduced meat eating to 
health, animals, and environment is considered to be useful (e.g. by Hartmann & Siegrist, 
2017; Belz and Peattie, 2009; de Boer, Schösler et al., 2013). 

30 FAOSTAT, the frequently used source of fairly comparable global data on meat eating, gen- 
erally lags several years behind in its publicly available data. As of June 2020, meat con- 
sumption data is generally only available until 2013, and does, therefore, not show trends 
that might have taken place since then. Whether there is actually a decreasing trend tak- 
ing place, globally or regionally, still remains to be seen. But an indication that the numbers 
for meat consumption may not have gone down much is that in countries such as Germany 
and Finland, the national level data shows that meat consumption stayed more or less stable 
until 2018, despite the vegetarian or vegan “trends”. 
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2.1.2.2 The rise of industrial meat 

The rise of industrialized animal agriculture after World War II, the associated 
increased availability and decreased prices for meat, the (especially US) govern- 
ment policies, as well as industry marketing and advertising, all encouraging meat 
eating, and the psychological distancing of animals from their flesh through the 
separation of industrial meat production far away from most people, all resulted 
in meat eventually becoming an everyday food item for nearly all those living in the 
Global North, and increasingly for many in the Global South. Regardless of the new 
everyday character of meat as a food item, it retained its central celebrated role at 
the centre of the plate. Apart from the enormous increases in overall consumption 
of meat, in what is lately called the protein transition (see Section 2.1.3), the most 
obvious change has been in chicken meat replacing beef to a significant extent. In 
other words, levels of per capita chicken consumption started rising faster from 
around 1990, near the time when per capita beef consumption started decreasing. 

De Boer et al. (2006) argue that factors mainly related to globalization, such as 
increases in the equality of national incomes, global food trade, and internation- 
alization of both industrial animal agriculture and eating habits, have evened out 
differences in meat consumption between countries, although many differences 
remain. Figure 2.5 shows trend lines for meat consumption for 12 different coun- 
tries, representing a variety of societies and cultures from industrialized, or newly 
industrialized countries.’ 

Excluding India where per capita meat eating has not essentially changed (but 
see later in this section), Figure 2.5 shows that most industrialized or newly indus- 
trialized countries have not only increased their meat consumption over the last 
half a century, but to some extent, approached each other’s levels of consumption. 
Consequently, some of these 12 countries have stabilized their per capita meat con- 
sumption, and some are, in fact, consuming slightly less meat per person now than 
they were 5-10 years ago, while others have been consuming increasing amounts 
nearly throughout the 50 or so years. 

In Europe in 2013, every EU citizen was “supplied” with 81 kg of meat on aver- 
age, of which she/he actually ate about two thirds.” After a longer period of growth, 
the total per capita meat consumption in Europe has not changed much in the last 
25 years, but there is still much variation between countries. For example, by the 
late 1990’s the average Spaniard ate more than five times as much meat as he/she 


31 These same countries are also those chosen for the first ever large cross-country survey on 
public attitudes on meat contained in the Chatham House Report (Wellesley et al., 2015), 
except that Italy and Poland have been replaced by Spain and Australia, adding more variety 
to the data. 

32 See Box 2.2 for how supply and consumption figures are related. 
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Figure 2.5: Per capita meat supply in various locations from 1961 
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Note: Data in kg/person/year; data for USSR ends in 1991, and data for the Russian Federation starts from 1992; for 
the difference between supply and consumption, see Box 2.2; all food and agriculture-related data from FAOSTAT is 
available from 1961. 


did in 1961 (at that time more along the lines of the Mediterranean diet”), but since 


around 2000, the consumption has come down somewhat. The average French or 


German eats slightly less meat now than they did 20-30 years ago. On the other 


hand, the average British person has eaten fairly stable and large amounts of meat 


throughout the half a century, although the average amount increased somewhat 


10-15 year ago.** 
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The Mediterranean diet refers to food consumption patterns typical of some Mediterranean 
regions in the early 1960s, such as Crete, other parts of Greece, Spain, southern France, and 
southern Italy. The diet emphasizes relatively low consumption of red meat, among other 
things (Tyrovolas & Polychronopoulos, 2010). 

The discourse data for the empirical analysis in Chapter 5 comes for the most part from the 
UK. The notable changes over the last half a century in the UK include a sharp increase in eat- 
ing chicken, a slow decrease with sheep and goat meat — although the UK still remains one 
of the countries with most per capita consumption of sheep and goat meat — and a tempo- 
rary dip in the 1990’s (during the time of the BSE crisis) in the otherwise slower decline with 
beef. The pig meat consumption has remained rather stable throughout the time period. 
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Outside Europe, the average American and Australian have eaten the most meat 
compared to those living in the other 10 industrialized, or newly industrialized 
countries in Figure 2.5. Japan started from very low levels of meat consumption 
in the early 1960s, and currently, the average Japanese eats an amount just above 
the world average.” Lastly, China started from very low meat consumption levels 
in the early 1960s, well below the Japanese and at the same level as India, but has 
climbed steadily upwards, especially since the late 1970s, and the trend line seems 
to point to the average Chinese reaching the level of most Europeans in the next 
decade, unless the trends change direction in the near future. 

Due to its still very modest level of meat consumption, India is seen by the 
global industry mainly as a potential future market for meat consumers, although 
a very large one at that. The per capita consumption of meat in India is projected 
by the FAO to grow six-fold, from an extremely low current base of 3 kg/year to 
around 18 kg/year by 2050, most of which would be chicken (Alexandratos & Bru- 
insma, 2012). Eating meat in India (or ”non-veg’, as meat is traditionally called 
there) is increasingly seen as part of a modern and successful lifestyle, with the ap- 
preciation for the meat-eating West replacing the previously highly valued Indian 
vegetarian elites (see e.g. Zaraska, 2016a). Further increases in industrialization, 
urbanization, growth of supermarket chains, mobility, and secularism are likely to 
drive growth. It is therefore currently more popular in India to change from veg to 
non-veg, rather than the other way around, although out-of-choice vegetarianism 
is an existing phenomenon in India as well. In fact, Bajzelj and Bothra (2016) refer 
to a “tug of war” between the veg and non-veg groups in society, tangled with the 
special status of cows, and going up all the way to the top political circles, illus- 
trated by the 2017 attempt by the government to ban beef exports.** At the same 
time, the Indian governments have generally welcomed investments from foreign 
meat industry companies (Bajzelj & Bothra, 2016), and it is likely that, unless strong 
and swift political action is taken to prevent the formation of networks of global in- 
dustrial actors (similar to developments in China), and an alternate path for future 
protein in India is chosen, the projections for growth may be realised. India’s rapid 


35 The Japanese differ from other industrialized countries in the world in their consumption of 
fish and other seafood. The average world citizen has been eating about twice as much meat 
as fish over the last decades, but the average Japanese has until lately eaten much more fish 
than meat, up to six times as much in the early 1960’s. However, Japan is at a point in time 
right now when meat and fish consumption are at the same level, or in fact, for the first time 
in 2013, meat consumption was slightly higher than seafood consumption. 

36 See e.g. https://timesofindia.indiatimes.com/topic/beef-ban. 
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recent rise to be one of the world’s top beef exporters?” is already a big challenge 
from a sustainability point of view. 

An important point for the discussion about increasing global meat consump- 
tion is that the recent increases have not been evenly distributed among the new 
middle classes in the Global South.** For example, Lange (2016) notes that such in- 
creases are rather unevenly distributed, firstly, in the sense that many of the coun- 
tries in the South are increasing their average meat consumption only marginally, 
whereas others are increasing it substantially, and secondly, within the higher meat 
consumption countries (such as China), there is a vast amount of variability, due 
to various cultural, geographical, political or other factors. However, in addition 
to the current individual meat eaters eating more meat, there is a large group of 
people, 1.45 billion, according to Leahy et al. (2010), who are not current, but poten- 
tial future meat eaters. In other words, these people have been eating a vegetarian 
diet until now, mostly only out of necessity. This very large group of people could 
have a significant impact on future trends. In China, some of the substantial recent 
increases in meat consumption may have been due to the rise of the new middle 
classes there, benefiting from government policies opening markets to foreign in- 
vestment in industrial animal agriculture since the late 1970s (MacLachlan, 2015). 


Box 2.2. Between production, supply and consumption of meat 


There are certain differences in how data related to meat production, supply and con- 
sumption is presented in various sources and publications, and what the numbers en- 
tail. 

One relevant issue is how losses during the food supply chain are dealt with and re- 
flected in the data. There are still large data gaps regarding how much food exactly 
is lost or wasted in the various food supply chains. According to the FAO (2011), about 
one-third of all food produced, and more than a fifth of meat, is lost or wasted globally, 
more or less equally in the Global North and the Global South. However, in the North, 
the main losses take place mostly at the end of the food supply chain, within distribu- 
tion and consumption. These are defined as waste. On the other hand, in the South, 
the main losses take place at the beginning and middle of the food supply chain, in 


37 FAOSTAT data indicates that over five years from 2008 to 2013, India’s total meat exports 
tripled. These exports are almost exclusively of buffalo meat (categorized as beef), and India 
is now on par with Brazil as the two largest bovine meat (beef) exporters in the world. 

38 The new middle classes in the Global South are not “rich” if measured against a Global North 
standard. Their average absolute income level borders the income of the low-income groups 
in the North. However, they generally have enough money to buy household appliances (TVs, 
computers, etc.), and meat. 
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production, handling and storage, and processing and packaging, together defined as 
losses. For the meat supply chain in the North, waste at the consumption level makes 
up about half of total meat losses and waste. According to the FAO (2011), as a total, 
about 24% of edible meat and meat products are lost in the European food supply 
chain for meat and meat products, between the farm, the dinner plate and the waste 
bin. 

How losses and waste are considered in statistical data on food varies. The FAO 
meat supply data, used for the figures in this section, takes estimates of at least some 
of the food losses between production and household into account. However, losses 
during the consumption stage are not included, due to the lack of accurate data up 
to now. The FAO defines “food supply” data as estimates of food supplies available for 
human consumption, and remark that “it is important to note [...] that the amount of 
food actually consumed may be lowerthan the quantity shown”, depending on the de- 
gree of losses and waste, e.g. during storage, in preparation and cooking etc. (http://w 
ww.fao.org). Presumably, also institutional waste occurring at the consumption stage 
(in restaurants, schools, hospitals etc.) is not accounted for, and it is unclear whether 
retail waste is included or not. The losses and waste not accounted for by the FAO can 
be estimated to be roughly 10-20%. 

Finally, itis important to note that the FAO includes much of the bone in the ani- 
mals inthe meat supply data. The FAO data is expressed in carcass weight at slaughter- 
house exit level (Westhoek et al., 2011). However, different animal species, different 
types of the same farmed species, and different cuts of the same animal all have dif- 
ferent quantities of bone in them. Westhoek and colleagues give a rough estimation 
of a live cow consisting of about 45%, a pig 55%, and a chicken 60% of retail meat. 
Moreover, comparing retail meat to the FAO carcass weight data, the proportions for 
different species are 70% for cows, 75% for pigs, and 80% for chickens. Finally, the 
actual meat consumed after processing and cooking, and taking further losses into 
account, is around 80% of the retail meat. 

In much of the literature using FAO data, “supply” has been taken to represent 
“consumption”, and the latter word is used mostly in this book as well. To get the actual 
average human consumption based on the FAO supply figures, roughly a third should 
be deducted, so that the eaten meat is about 60-67% of the FAO supply data, depend- 
ing onthe species in question, according to Westhoek et al. (2011). To note, Hallström 
and Börjesson (2013) provide a critical discussion on meat consumption statistics and 
discrepancies within it. 


After this review of the actual consumption trends, the next section will look fur- 
ther into potential past influences, along with potential future influences on how 
and whether people will use animals for food, mostly through a brief review of lit- 
erature. Understanding influences on meat eating in the past, present or future are 
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relevant to the sustainability of human life on Earth. How could the global society 
respond to the meat crisis, radically reduce or change the way meat is produced or 
eaten, or perhaps eliminate eating animals altogether? 

As the Chatham House Report (Wellesley et al., 2015) and others have argued, 
the necessary and radical future change in responding to the meat crisis cannot ap- 
ply in just the Global North, where large quantities of meat animals have been used 
for food for quite some time already, but it has to also take place in the newly in- 
dustrialized, or industrializing countries in the Global South, where plentiful meat 
is a much more recent, but often equally problematic phenomenon. The change 
must be global in its reach.” 

Finally to note, the industrial production and largely unsustainable consump- 
tion of dairy foods, eggs, and seafood, in addition to the overuse of wild seafood, 
share many of the related environmental, human or animal welfare or ethical is- 
sues with those related to meat eating. A shift away from the overconsumption of 
also other animal-based foods to a more plant-based diet is therefore important 
(see e.g. Verain et al., 2015). However, these topics cannot be covered in this book, 
as the scale and scope of the work would be too large. 


2.1.5 Potential influences on meat consumption 


To some extent, it is possible to evaluate or measure what might have contributed 
to different levels or trends in meat eating, for example, the often, but not always 
upward trends in the last half a century, as shown by the graphs in the previous 
section. In the following, I will consider the discussion in literature. 

The level of regions and nations, or the global level, is where changes up or down 
in meat production and consumption have their main impacts, and at this level, 
only larger and more persistent trends are significant. The discussion is largely 
based on connections (e.g. correlations) between different factors that could influ- 
ence meat consumption. Critical literature on meat production and consumption 
has also grown in recent years around the growing awareness among the research, 
media and sometimes even policy communities of the enormous problems related 
to the global meat complex, as discussed earlier.*° 


39 Important to note is that the low levels of meat consumption in the least economically devel- 
oped countries in the process of industrializing often still reflect lack of adequate amounts 
of protein. Moreover, domesticated animals are used in these countries (as well as in some 
newly industrialized countries) for purposes other than meat or dairy (or leather, wool etc.), 
as labour or as economic security, for example, and discussion on changing this system would 
involve issues beyond the reach of this book. 

40 Wellesley et al. (2015) provides an often-referenced report and discussion on the larger 
trends. 
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The most dominant factors regarding meat production at this level are often 
identified as linked to demand. There is an obvious demand effect from increas- 
ing population, and consequently more people needing food of any kind. However, 
apart from as a consequence of population growth, demand for meat is generally 
expected to increase (and these correlations are found) with an increasing stan- 
dard of living linked to urbanization and a decreasing price of meat, with globaliza- 
tion regarded as the general engine behind much of the other factors, for example, 
through increased international trade and investment. These three factors are dis- 
cussed in the sub-sections that follow. 

The critical voices regarding this demand focus, on the other hand, are calling 
more attention to the influence from industry, either in terms of the industrial- 
ization process itself, in terms of lobbying pressure on governmental policies, in 
terms of influencing academic research (Nestle, 2018), or in terms of direct mar- 
keting and advertisement to consumers. These criticisms are partly incorporated 
into the following three sub-sections and partly follow as a separate sub-section on 
the demand vs. supply issue. 

There are also demographic factors that are linked to the level of the individual 
and do not necessarily reflect differences at the level of nations or regions. These 
include education, age and gender. For example, older age and female gender have 
both been linked to lower consumption of meat (e.g. Lea & Worsley, 2001), and 
higher education has also been linked to lower consumption of meat (Regmi & 
Gehlhar, 2001). The level of the individual is crucial for change, and I will discuss 
it after the sections focusing on macro-level influences. 

Further, cultural factors play a significant role in influencing larger trends in 
meat eating. At least within Europe, cultural and national differences in meat eat- 
ing may be larger than the demographic or socioeconomic differences within cul- 
tures or geographical areas (Evans & Miele, 2012). Culture will be referred to in the 
following sections when appropriate. 

Finally, and partially linked to culture, further large-scale changes to the levels 
of meat consumption come from factors which can be seen at the level of discourse. 
Here influential may be food scares, such as the BSE crisis in the United King- 
dom in the 1990s, the more general unhealthy image of red meat, and concerns 
regarding factory farming or climate change. Importantly, discourses can be seen 
to integrate the individual level with the society, i.e. the regional, national or global 
level. Section 2.2 will explore discourses around meat. 


2.1.5.1 Standard of living — The protein transition 

Globally speaking, the biggest phenomenon to do with income and nutrition in 
the last decades is argued to be the protein transition, whereby meat consumption 
is said to rise together with the rise of economic development and rising incomes. 
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Although a rising GDP (gross domestic product) per capita — as an indicator of 
standard of living — may not be claimed to directly cause rising meat consumption 
levels, a positive association between GDP and meat consumption can be found (see 
e.g. FAO, 2009; Smil, 2002; York & Gossard, 2004), as the mostly rising curve in 
Figure 2.6 illustrates. 


Figure 2.6: Protein transition — Meat consumption vs. GDP 
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However, such a positive link (as in Figure 2.6) is more valid at the global level, 
and not nearly always seen at national levels (see e.g. Wellesley et al., 2015). The 
relationship between income and meat is, therefore, more complex, even when 
considering the protein transition an inherent development in human societies. 

For example, it is acknowledged that sociocultural factors can have more influ- 
ence than income growth, as can be seen from countries such as India and Japan 
(see Figure 2.5), where for India, the level of meat consumption has remained ex- 
tremely low despite rapid income growth in significant parts of the population in 
recent decades,” and for Japan, where a moderate meat diet has prevailed to some 
extent, despite Japan being an overall high-income country already for decades. 
Further, the Chatham House Report (Wellesley et al., 2015) found out in their sur- 
vey of 12 countries that affluent respondents in China and India (where historically 
meat has not been widely eaten) were more likely than lower earners to want to 
eat more meat, but in Brazil and South Africa (where meat has traditionally been 


41 But see Section 2.3.1 for the future of India. 
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central), higher earners were less likely to want to eat more meat than low earn- 
ers, similarly to many Global North countries, such as France, Germany, the United 
Kingdom or the United States. 

Correspondingly, York and Gossard (2004) note that on average, people in the 
Global North and the Middle East have tended to eat more meat the wealthier the 
nations have become, whereas at least in some parts of Asia, people tend to shift 
towards eating more fish, rather than meat, when they become wealthier. 

As argued by many by now, GDP does not measure human well-being ade- 
quately. To explore an alternative, Pradhan et al. (2013) analysed food consumption 
data in detail for the last half a century for all the countries in the world, using the 
Human Development Index (HDI) instead of GDP. Interestingly, they found that, 
similar to GDP, also HDI correlates strongly and positively with the consumption 
of animal products at a global level. 

It has also been presented — and the curve in Figure 2.6 would also seem to sup- 
port this — that meat consumption increases with income according to a Kuznets 
curve, an inverted U-curve (see e.g. Cole & McCoskey, 2013) or an S-curve (Keyzer 
et al., 2005; Westhoek et al., 2011), and this curve may already be in the downward 
or levelling off part in certain countries, especially in the Global North. At some 
point, so the theory goes, people with higher income cease to regard meat as a sign 
of wealth, or they start to view eating more meat in a negative light (for various 
reasons), and therefore, they reduce their meat consumption. According to Popkin 
(1999), the final stage of a five-stage nutrition transition (where different stages can 
also co-exist) in effect takes diets back to eating less meat, more unprocessed and 
simpler foods in general. This would also seem to be in line with the recent fairly 
stable, or slightly decreasing meat-eating trends, for example, in some European 
countries. However, for most countries, according to these analyses, the time to 
reach the income level where consumption would turn down would still be long, 
and much too long to help with the current global meat crisis (Cole & McCoskey, 
2013). 

Finally, Figure 2.7 shows results from a study estimating the number of vege- 
tarians and comparing this to income levels at a global level. As can be seen, the 
inverted U-curve in Figure 2.6 above matches rather well with the U-curve in Fig- 
ure 2.7, so that the rising part of the curve in Figure 2.7 could reflect the fifth stage 
of the nutrition transition (Popkin, 1999). 

Leahy et al. (2010) distinguish between out-of-necessity vegetarians as those on 
the downward part of the curve in Figure 2.7 (eating meat when given the chance), 
and out-of-choice vegetarians as those on the upward part of the curve (increas- 
ingly not eating meat). 

I would conclude that, while increased income may often lead to more meat 
being eaten (when it is available), the relationship is more complex, and so, this 
is by no means an absolute rule. The Kuznets curve, even if reflecting a real phe- 
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Figure 2.7: Vegetarianism and GDP per capita in different countries 
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nomenon, is not, however, practicable as most people, or nations, have not reached 
the level of income at which meat consumption might start decreasing, as also 
noted by Cole and McCoskey (2013). 


2.1.3.2 Meat prices 
According to economic theory, and simply put, the lower the price of a desired item 
is, the more people will buy and consume it. Many (e.g. Rivera-Ferre, 2009; West- 
hoek et al., 2011) argue this to be the case with meat as well, in particular with lower- 
income population segments, and currently more generally in the Global South. 
Similarly, when asked what people consider when buying food in a supermar- 
ket, price is often one of the top considerations, in addition to taste, health and 
food safety (see e.g. Wellesley et al., 2015). However, as discussed later in Chapter 
3, most behaviour, including routine shopping, is automatic, driven by path depen- 
dency and subconscious decisions (based on intended or unintended cues in the 
environment at home or in shops). It may, therefore, be more that people think — 
or even that they prefer to answer a survey saying that they think — they consider 


42 See e.g. Hartmann and Siegrist (2017) for criticism about asking people’s preferences about 
meat eating in surveys. 
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certain attributes, such as price or healthiness, rather than that they actually buy 
food items based on these attributes, and not some other attributes (such as the 
aesthetics of the packaging), while engaged in automatic behaviour.” In the Global 
North, prices are also considered to have less relevance for meat purchases than for 
some other commodities (e.g. PBL, 2008). On the other hand, there is some recent 
evidence that a tax on meat could be an efficient way to limit or reduce meat eating 
(Bailey & Harper, 2015; Springmann et al., 2016; Wellesley et al., 2015). 

The falling trend in meat prices in the last half a century is most clear for 
chicken (see e.g. Rivera-Ferre, 2009) which used to be considered particularly lux- 
urious meat still in the early part of the 20th century. At the same time, the last 
half a century has seen a steeper rise in chicken consumption over other meats in 
many countries, both in the Global North and South. 

The sharp fall in chicken meat prices is, to a significant extent, due to the in- 
dustrialization of poultry production since the 1950s in the United States and Eu- 
rope (see e.g. Westhoek et al., 2011), and later also in the Global South, with the 
speed and scale of industrialization, and also the concentration and globalization 
(in terms of international trade) unparalleled by any other foods or food products 
(Mari & Buntzel, 2008). However, there are other, more controversial factors con- 
tributing to low meat prices, such as government subsidies, and intentional price 
dumping by the industry (e.g. Heinrich Böll Foundation, 2014). Also, the external- 
ization of social, environmental or ethical issues arising from meat production in 
general keeps meat prices much lower than they would be, if these factors were 
calculated in (e.g. Gjerris et al., 2011). Fuchs et al. (2016) analyse in detail the power 
mechanisms at different stages of the meat supply chain artificially maintaining 
low meat prices. 

The situation regarding artificially low meat prices is particularly extreme in the 
United States, as US agricultural policy, in terms of government subsidies to feed 
crops, makes feed grain and therefore meat cheaper than most other US foods. 
According to Donaldson (2016a), US meat is, in fact, cheaper than Chinese meat 
because of the subsidies. McMullen (2016) argues that Big Meat in the US has been 
supported by the government generally in three ways: with subsidies, advertising,” 
and nutrition advice.” 


43 However, most likely price nearly always has some influence on food purchases. 

44 For example, the long running and still influential advertising campaign "Beef, it's what's 
for dinner" originated from a government supported advertising programme (McMullen, 
2016:41). 

45 Dueto industry pressure, e.g. from the National Cattlemen's Beef Association (Simon, 2013), 
the 2015-2020 US dietary guidelines mainly failed to recommend eating less meat, al- 
though the advisory committee supported including a clear message regarding that (see 
e.g. http://www.npr.org/sections/thesalt/2016/01/07/462160303/new-dietary-gu-id-el-in-es--c 
r-ac-k--do-wn-on-sugar-but-red-meat-gets-a-pass). The advisory committee for the 2020- 
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In Europe, apart from chicken, meat prices have not decreased significantly in 
the last half a century when adjusted with a food consumer price index, i.e. when 
comparing changes in the price of meat to the changes in the average price of all 
food items. Kanerva (2013) correlates meat price and meat consumption data for 
several European countries and finds indications for some relationships between 
certain meats and certain countries. However, in the United Kingdom, for example, 
pork and sheep meat consumption have come down together with the prices, indi- 
cating that there may have been other, stronger influences on pork and sheep meat 
consumption. Rivera-Ferre (2009) has made similar observations for the United 
States from 1955 to 1995, where the consumption of chicken was correlated with 
price, but the consumption of beef and pork was not. 

The policy of the Chinese government since the late 1970s of opening the Chi- 
nese market to foreign industrial meat producers (MacLachlan, 2015) has seen not 
only meat prices drop, but indeed consumption rise (in line with a governmental 
goal) to the extent that the government turned around in 2016, and issued new nu- 
trition guidelines recommending only modest amounts of meat to be consumed, 
together with a campaign to curb the current excessive meat consumption, and its 
negative impacts on the population.** In China, lifting the population from poverty 
has coincided with a rise in meat production and fall in meat prices.*’ 

Culture can, however, trump price, similarly to the case of the protein transi- 
tion discussed above. Westhoek et al. (2011) explore the link between household ex- 
penditure and food culture. Southern European countries have traditionally spent 
considerably more money on food as compared to northern European countries, 
so, culture may have outplayed prices in southern Europe. Food in general has also 
occupied a more central place in people’s lives in southern Europe, as opposed to 
northern Europe, where only in the last half a century food’s cultural position has 
gradually gained importance (see also van Otterloo, 2012). De Boer et al. (2006) 
link this to the contribution of religion to food culture, as their study indicates 
that traditionally catholic countries in Europe have spent more money on meat 
than traditionally protestant countries, with the catholic culture appreciating meat 
specifically as a culinary pleasure. 

A conclusion for this section is that meat prices are in many cases intentionally 
lowered to increase consumption, and while this approach often works (although 


2025 guidelines received criticism for ties to the food industry, see e.g. https://www.nytim 
es.com/2020/06/17/health/diet-nutrition-guidelines.html. 

46 See http://www.fcrn.org.uk/fcrn-blogs/lucy-luo/new-chinese-dietary-guidelines-%E2%80%- 
93-what-do-they-really-say-meat-consumption-and. 

47 Recently, China has invested in cultivated meat, possibly seeing it as a partial solution for 
Chinese meat consumption (http://www.independent.co.uk/news/world/asia/china-israel-tra 
de-deal-lab-grown-meat-veganism-vegetarianism-a7950901.html). 
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not always), the low prices are a significant problem in and of itself, as exemplified 
by the Chinese case. 

Finally, I would note that price can, in fact, be seen as a supply factor. To ex- 
plain, arguing that low prices push meat consumption up implies that the process 
does not start from increased demand pushing the industry to produce more (an 
argument often made), but from the lower prices produced by the industry creating 
the demand. 


2.1.3.3 Urbanization 

The degree of urbanization is generally considered to be strongly related to in- 
creased meat eating, through changes in lifestyles and diets overall, both in the 
Global North and increasingly also in the South (e.g. Rivera-Ferre, 2009). For ex- 
ample, double-income families, supermarkets and convenience meat products are 
linked to urbanization, and indeed, the enormous increases in the consumption 
of poultry over the last half a century are probably partly due to the convenience 
factor (Westhoek et al., 2011). Anderson and Shugan (1991) observed a while ago 
that the perceived high convenience was the main contributor for the shift from 
beef to chicken at that point in the United States, rather than perceived healthi- 
ness of chicken which is often argued to be the main cause for the switch. Likewise, 
Schroeter and Foster (2004) find that the higher the share of women in the work- 
force, the higher the consumption of chicken (and fish, which can also be quick to 
prepare) in the US. 

With data for 132 countries, the regression results of York and Gossard (2004) 
indicate that urbanization generally does seem to increase together with not just 
chicken, but also total meat consumption. They, however, also emphasize that dif- 
ferent geographical regions have had different impacts from the processes of ur- 
banization. Rivera-Ferre (2009) remarks that the relationship between urbaniza- 
tion and increasing meat consumption is not as simple as it might seem, and ur- 
banization is only one aspect in the expansion of industrial meat production. She 
argues strongly that the complex process is driven more by political and economic 
interests, than simpler forces such as urbanization. 

In conclusion, although the standard of living, urbanization and meat con- 
sumption often rise together, and meat prices may have an inverted relationship 
with consumption, these trends may also be related to other simultaneous factors. 
Importantly, the industrialization of meat production through related factors, such 
as marketing and government subsidies for feed crops, may have both increased 
consumption and decreased prices. The following section explores further the ba- 
sic chicken and egg question of whether demand for meat drives supply (as often 
claimed), or the other way around, as also discussed in literature. 
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2.1.3.4 Supply vs. demand 

As an example, the report by OECD and FAO (2014:180) says that "it is mostly con- 
sumer preferences, together with income and population growth, that lead and 
drive the meat sector over time”. This is still often an accepted paradigm, but some 
critical literature argues that consumer preferences are, in fact, largely created by 
industry marketing and advertising, and the availability of (convenience) prod- 
ucts in supermarkets. Early criticism was provided by Galbraith (Galbraith, 1971, 
in MacLachlan, 2015). 

Similar to Rivera-Ferre (2009) above, MacLachlan (2015) argues that the rising 
meat consumption especially in the Global South — often named the Livestock Rev- 
olution — is less a question of demand (from higher-income earners) and more a 
question of supply. In other words, the spread of both industrialized animal agri- 
culture and supermarkets in cities in the Global South, combined with industry 
promotion, are driving meat prices down (while also driving grain prices up) and 
meat “demand” up. A similar process has taken place earlier in previously industri- 
alized countries. He compares this supposedly “demand-driven revolution” to the 
Green Revolution which was “supply-driven” since it came about from the devel- 
opment of new forms of high-yielding cereal grains and technology transfer to the 
Global South. I would even argue that, unlike the Livestock Revolution, the Green 
Revolution could be seen as more demand-driven, since it was largely a response 
from the Global North to the food insecurity in the Global South. 

Also Mari and Buntzel (2008) question the demand/supply relationship in meat. 
Rather than the increased demand creating markets for industrial meat production 
in the Global South, the intensification of meat production by large multinationals 
has created the markets that consumers have adjusted to. They argue further that 
the vastly increased international trade in chicken meat over the last half a century 
has also brought about an increase in chicken consumption, rather than the other 
way around. Rivera-Ferre (2009) also maintains that many development agencies 
have seen specifically industrial meat as a solution to both malnutrition and in- 
creased economic development in the Global South. Further, Zhou (2015) describes 
in detail how actions by the global meat complex together with government policies 
in the United States, China and Brazil (together called the Triangle) have shaped 
production and consumption in different, but equally demand increasing ways. 
The US has exported its successful model and related technology for industrial an- 
imal agriculture first to Brazil, and more recently to China, while also exporting 
large amounts of meat and feed (for Chinese meat animals) to China.** Brazil is 
the other major supplier of meat and feed to China. In both Brazil and China, the 


48 Inthe early 2010s, the US domestic consumption of meat decreased due to increased exports, 
according to the USDA (Zhou, 2015). In other words, US consumption was driven by industry 
decisions to export to the new lucrative markets in China. 
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governments have seen the entry of the foreign (mostly US) meat industry as a very 
positive turn for their economies (see also Tian et al., 2016 for China). 

One way to examine quantitatively the relationship between the growth of the 
global meat complex and consumption trends would be to look at developments 
in industry advertisement and marketing. Detailed data on industry advertise- 
ment or marketing expenses is, however, generally difficult or impossible to obtain 
from public sources, as companies are usually not obliged to disclose such data. 
Nonetheless, some research on the effect of advertising and marketing does ex- 
ist. For example, Zimmerman (2011) concludes from his thorough review that both 
marketing and advertising have had a major, and perhaps the largest, impact on 
the obesity epidemic in the United States since the early 1980s, while excessive meat 
eating is related to obesity. Linking advertisement to meat eating directly, Brester 
and Shroeder (1995) performed a study whereby branded meat advertising had a 
clear increasing effect on meat eating.” 

More generally, I would argue that it is not only the marketing and advertise- 
ment for specific meat products that increase meat eating, but these advertise- 
ments can be seen as a sign of the prevailing meat-eating culture (or carnism, see 
Section 2.2). Their mere existence is enough to have an impact on meat eating; if 
there were no advertisements, no marketing for any kind of meat or meat products, 
not in the media, and not in supermarkets or elsewhere, this could have a signifi- 
cant lowering impact on consumption, as it would likely play down the importance 
and visibility of meat. The acceptability and desirability of high meat consumption 
could also be lower in such a scenario, similar to the case of tobacco or alcohol 
advertising and marketing. 

Finally, although often discouraging and challenging for sustainability, the de- 
mand paradigm — the default explanation by industries and also policymakers to 
the supply vs. demand question — could have an upside as well. Industries gener- 
ally justify many of their actions by saying that the actions are a response to what 
their customers want. In some cases at least, this claim may be a way to justify 
either continuing with business-as-usual or doing something new. It can also be a 
form of “face saving”, i.e. not having to admit that the industry needs some reori- 
entation because of environmental reasons, for example. In the case of industries 
such as the global meat complex, it would indeed be quite possible in theory at 
least for the food industry as a whole to use such a face-saving justification for 
an orientation away from intensive animal-based food production, towards either 


49 Nestle (2007) notes that the expenses on marketing and advertisement for any single na- 
tionally distributed food product in the US far exceed (often by 10-50 fold) the expenditure 
of the US government on the food pyramid, which supposedly promotes a healthy diet, as 
opposed to what the industry advertisements usually promote. See discussion on nutrition 
guidelines in Section 2.3. 
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(lower yield, but more pricey) extensive meat production, or towards some of the 
meat alternatives discussed later in this chapter. The scale of change necessary for 
the industry will be an enormous challenge, and all sustainable alternatives entail 
radical cuts to meat produced by slaughtering animals, as the Earth system can- 
not support current levels of meat consumption from organic or extensive meat 
production (see e.g. Stanescu, 2016). 


2.1.3.5 The level of the individual 

Factors, such as industrialization of meat production, lower prices, and pervasive 
industry influence, urbanization, increased income, globalization of Western food 
culture,” all indeed have had the potential to increase meat eating, at least to a 
point. Further, political factors, such as agricultural and food policies, often in- 
fluenced by industry, and demographic factors, such as age, gender or education 
may play a role in influencing the level of meat consumption. Finally, food scares 
or concerns regarding factory farming, health or climate change can run counter 
to the increasing trends, with some potential to reduce meat eating, or to reduce 
some environmental or health impacts from eating meat, such as with a switch 
from eating beef to eating chicken. 

Focusing on the level of the individual, all the different factors — and many 
others not discussed above and beyond the scope of this chapter — combine. Fig- 
ure 2.8 illustrates different possible influences on meat eating at the level of an 
individual person. 

Figure 2.8 demonstrates how complex the situation is. As regards quantifying 
the influencing factors, some of them, such as economic factors, can be fairly eas- 
ily quantified. However, others, such as cultural factors, are difficult to measure, 
although they can be described. Some tacit factors may not even be describable, 
let alone measurable. Importantly, the factors also influence each other. For exam- 
ple, one’s gender or life situation, or availability of money, will have some effect on 
how much importance the availability of different options in the shops has, and 
individual values regarding animal ethics will have some impact on how much the 
national food culture influences one’s meat-eating practices. Balancing between 
different needs or values, for example, between family and animal ethics, or be- 
tween cost and taste, also plays a very relevant role (see e.g. Evans & Miele, 2012; 
Sobal et al., 2006). Many factors often do not directly affect how people eat meat, 
even though they play their often very relevant part in the bigger picture. However, 
Shephard and Raats state that: 


50 A Western diet is defined e.g. by Popkin et al. (2012:6) as “high intake of refined carbohy- 
drates, added sugars, fats, and animal-source foods”. 
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Figure 2.8: Influences on meat-eating practices at the level of the individual 
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..because human food choice is influenced by so many potential factors, there is 
often a tendency to look at the impact of these factors in isolation rather than 
trying to arrive at some overall understanding of the interplay between different 
types of influences. 

Shephard and Raats (2006:ix) 


The sheer number of factors, their qualities, and their complicated relationships 
with each other, make it, therefore, impossible to quantify such a model. It is largely 
a question of “drowning out by numbers” (Kasper, 2015:29). 

To view the issue through a social practice lens, as in Chapter 3, the web of 
overall factors, as in Figure 2.8, is what makes how people act or behave relatively 
stable, but it is also what makes practices change on their own over time when 
different factors change. As Shove et al. (2012) argue, this coinciding stability and 
change is typical for social practices, of which meat eating is one. However, the 
crucial question for the near future is how the patterns of many unsustainable 
practices, including meat-eating related practices, could be purposively and radi- 
cally changed. 

Intentionality can originate top-down or bottom-up, or both. Firstly, it can 
come from policymakers, advocacy groups, or other macro-level actors, through 
thinking in terms of the above factor model, whereby individuals could be influ- 
enced with or without their explicit awareness. For example, attempts to motivate 
people towards different behaviour as regards climate change mostly take place 
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through information sharing and appeals to fear (Hunter & Röös, 2016). Choice 
architecture also belongs to a top-down approach to behaviour change. However, 
there are large scale phenomena that prevent such methods from creating the de- 
sired change. For example, society is often blind to the countering effect of the 
most dominant values present, such as the importance still based on (increased) 
consumption. Generally, decades of research on values (see e.g. Maio, 2011; 2017) 
has shown that values — or more specifically, value priorities and value dispositions 
— do matter and they are important for behaviour. 

Secondly, change can also originate from the bottom up, from ordinary people. 
With nearly all practices, however, such bottom-up change can be — and has to be 
for real and more extensive social change — enabled by, or combined with support 
from other societal actors, such as policymakers, the industry or various advocacy 
groups. 

An example regarding bottom-up change in eating practices is related to the 
debate regarding whether those eating only a little meat (flexitarians) or no meat 
(vegetarians or vegans) have any agency to influence larger trends towards eating 
less meat. Is the (future) supply of the new meats offered by the industry the only 
way for ordinary eaters to have an impact within a capitalist system? Some main- 
tain (e.g. Spiller & Nitzko, 2015) indeed that flexitarians or vegans have little market 
power, as compared to intensive meat eaters. The “humane meat” producers” even 
argue that such people are worsening the situation, by not eating meat and thereby 
not being able to “vote” as effectively via their purchase behaviour (Stanescu, 2016). 
However, an individual decision for eating less or no meat, and therefore, for exam- 
ple, pulses, is not a passive act, but an active choice for a different vision of future 
(idem). These eaters have citizen power, or agency through their choices (Spiller & 
Nitzko, 2015). 

This citizen power may be realised, however, only to the extent that such ac- 
tions are in some ways public. Therefore, essential elements for intentional and 
lasting change — i.e. not dependent on situational factors such as choice architec- 
ture — include discourses, as I will argue further in Chapter 3. Discourses connect 
the macro level of society to the micro level of the individual, or put in another 
way, as van Dijk (2015:469) says, “language users as social actors mentally represent 
and connect [society and discourse]”. Discourses can be seen as a prerequisite to 
an awareness of problematic practices and their solutions — whether at the level of 
individuals or at the level of societies — especially since discourses can also lead to 
an increased awareness of potentially conflicting values, emotions, and knowledge. 


51 Meat producers, mainly in the US, who call themselves “humane meat” producers, produce 
mainly organic meat. However, the US market has not been well regulated in this respect, 
and these producers have received a good deal of criticism for being manipulative towards 
consumers (Stanescu, 2016). 
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Without acknowledged awareness, purposive and lasting change at the individual 
or societal levels is unlikely. Section 2.2 will, therefore, explore recent and current 
discourses on meat. 


2.2 Meat related discourses 


In Section 2.1, I touched on discourses around eating, and not eating meat, as, due 
to the values and emotions attached to eating, it is not really possible to discuss the 
history of meat without mentioning what eating, or not eating animals has meant 
to humans over time. In this section, however, I will briefly cover the discourses 
over the last half a century and then focus on the present day. Chapters 3 and 4 will 
discuss further the role of discourse in society. 


2.2.1 Rise of discourses 


Nearly 30 years ago, Fiddes (1991) noted that meat eating could be considered just 
as ideological or political an issue as vegetarianism, as it involved an abundance of 
social rules and meaning. He went on to say that, consequently, the habit of meat 
eating required justification just like vegetarianism, and it could not therefore just 
be passed as something obvious. It should rather be a conscious choice. 

When questioned, meat eaters have generally justified their diet as something 
natural, traditional or necessary for humans. In prehistory, meat eating is argued 
to have been an integral part of the development of our species (e.g. Zaraska, 
2016a). Meat was also considered necessary for religious reasons (e.g. Swatland, 
2010), and nowadays people often justify their practice simply because meat tastes 
good, and it is an important part of social eating. These lines of thought go back a 
very long time. However, before the rise of industrial animal farming, there was a 
certain “eat with care” attitude to eating meat (Foer, 2009). 

For our age of industrial meat, Joy (2010) talks about the three Ns of justifi- 
cation regarding eating meat: Normal, Natural and Necessary. People have inter- 
nalised these so well that the four Ns have usually been considered truths rather 
than opinions, and therefore, any moral considerations regarding eating animals 
have not even entered the picture for most people. Joy introduced the term car- 
nism to indicate the culture, or the invisible belief system of meat eating, and the 
discursive hegemony that the culture of meat enjoys. Piazza et al. (2015), add a 
fourth N for Nice to the three Ns from Joy.” Further, Monteiro et al. (2017) develop 


52 Some ofthe literature discussing the three or four Ns use capital initials. | decided to use these 
as well, in particular since | see these concepts as frames, and frames are often capitalised in 
frame analysis (see later in Chapter 4). 
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a distinction between carnistic defence (justifying meat eating) and carnistic domina- 
tion (justifying killing animals for meat), with the first relating more to Normal, 
Necessary and Nice, and the second more to Natural. Before the term carnism, 
other authors, in addition to Fiddes above, have linked meat eating to an ideol- 
ogy. Adams (e.g. 1991) claims that meat eating has become an ideology whereby 
the ideology itself makes meat eating appear natural and predestined. Indeed, she 
argues that killing animals for food has changed from something we do to them 
into something that is “part of animals’ nature” (idem:135). Palmer (1997) includes 
an early discussion of human domination over domesticated animals potentially 
being legitimized through a social contract. 

Meat eating has traditionally symbolized masculinity, strength, higher socioe- 
conomic status, and human dominion over nature (e.g. Allen & Baines, 2002; Ruby 
& Heine, 2011). There are some signs, however, that the image of meat may be 
changing (e.g. de Bakker & Dagevos, 2012; Ruby, 2012), or that the symbolic mean- 
ing of meat could even be successfully manipulated (Allen & Baines, 2002). The 
ideas of what is “normal” tend to shift considerably over time (Shove, 2003; see also 
Chapter 3), so has also the meaning of meat changed and will continue to change. 

As mentioned earlier, meat, and especially red meat, has been discussed neg- 
atively, not only in academic literature but also in many media stories, especially 
concerning its healthiness. However, conflicting dietary advice for health, and es- 
pecially weight loss, can be found in many places, especially in popular media, 
with governmental dietary guidelines being only a minor source of information 
for many people who tend to be persuaded simultaneously to two, often opposite 
directions. On the one hand, people have become more conscious about the links 
between eating habits and health, encouraging them to follow a diet less heavy on 
meat, among other things. On the other hand, certain popular diets have pulled 
some health-conscious people towards eating more meat. In particular, the “low 
carb” diet has often been understood as a high-meat diet. Coinciding with the rise 
of such diets, also the so-called lipid hypothesis (i.e. that saturated fats and blood 
cholesterol are major factors in cardiovascular disease) has been questioned, even 
in some scientific literature (e.g. by Siri-Tarino et al., 2010). 

Clear cultural differences have been seen in the discourse. Halkier et al. (2007) 
make a comparison between four European countries in terms of the discursive 
framings of food consumers and conclude that there are fairly large national or 
cultural differences within Europe. Further, they argue that conflicts in northern 
European countries may be more between different food-related issues, such as 
food safety, quality, nutrition and ethics, while in southern European countries 
they may be between different types of actors, such as public authorities, the food 
industry and the retail sector. Likewise, Kjærnes and Torjusen (2012) find some re- 
gional differences in that, people from southern and eastern Europe tend to be 
lately more pessimistic about food than especially Scandinavian consumers. More- 
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over, a comparative study by Bauer et al. (2006) in Germany, Finland, Italy and the 
United Kingdom on the impacts of the BSE crisis illuminates, how national media 
influences the perception of risk. 

Priorities and framings also change over time as a result of changing practices, 
scientific research, and public debates. Framings of food (and often, meat) related 
concerns in general have varied a lot just in the last half a century. In the 1950s 
and 1960s, they were mostly about safety, convenience and prices, in the 1970s and 
1980s, about fertilizers and pesticides, in the 1980s and 1990s, about risks and taste, 
and in the 2000s, about animal welfare and fair trade (Spaargaren, Loeber, et al., 
2012). 

Often in the last decades, public and media discussions around meat eating 
have largely arisen from issues related to intensive animal agriculture. Larger 
health scares, such as the European BSE crisis in the 1990s, the avian influenza 
epidemic taking place mostly in Asia from the early 2000s onwards, or more local 
crises of meat contamination with dioxin or other toxins, have generated much 
discussion which has often led to a wider debate on the issues related to a diet 
relying heavily on eating meat. The COVID-19 pandemic has largely been blamed 
on both live animal markets widespread in certain countries, and on the global 
destruction of the natural world, often for industrial animal farming.” 

Several narratives have existed for significant time already as to how problems 
related to the global meat complex could be solved while continuing to consume 
meat from slaughtered animals. Organic meat has been a popular answer to those 
concerned with industrially produced meat. However, as mentioned earlier, large 
scale organic meat production shares many of the same problems as conventional 
production, especially in term of climate change or deforestation (e.g. Foodwatch, 
2009; Steinfeld et al., 2006), and organic meat producers can also deceive con- 
sumers by marketing “humane” meat from “compassionate” farmers with few reg- 
ulatory constraints (see Stanescu, 2016). Further, grass-fed cows have been sug- 
gested even as a solution to the contribution of meat to climate change (by the 
grazing locking away soil carbon), and such discourse has been popular online as 
well. This account has, however, also been firmly disputed (see a thorough review 
of the issue by Garnett et al., 2018), although there remain arguments that a small 
number of well-placed grazing cows may be relatively harmless as regards climate 
change (see Garnett et al., 2018; Röös et al., 2016). There is another popular “less, 
but better” narrative which acknowledges the array of serious problems, and the 
urgent need to find solutions, but aligns with the paradigm of the necessity of meat 
eating. An example of this is the Eat well -campaign in the United Kingdom. The 
idea is that decreasing meat eating, and concentrating on better quality, i.e. less 


53 Seee.g. https://www.theguardian.com/world/2020/mar/25/coronavirus-nature-is-sending-us- 
a-message-says-un-environment-chief 
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intensively produced meat, can help solve the meat crisis. Although this is an ap- 
pealing idea to many, and probably designed to cause less antagonism (Santini et 
al., 2015), the lack of radical absolute reductions in this model, however, casts doubt 
on its viability as a sustainable global solution. The question is about quantities: a 
truly small amount of grazing cattle could be beneficial, if it would replace the cur- 
rent mass production of beef. The focus of any such “less, but better” -campaigns 
would, therefore, better be more strongly on the “less”, rather than the “better”.** 

The FAO prediction of 75% increase in the demand for meat by 2050 carries a 
message of “people will want meat”, and assumes that there cannot be a radical re- 
duction in the meat that people eat globally, and more generally, that humans have 
to keep eating animals. Even though this business-as-usual approach requiring 
growth of production is also criticized by food production-related organisations 
(see Soil Association, 2010), the growth paradigm is also included in at least some 
of the alternative meat discourse.” 

Less visible in the public discourses have been, on the one hand, the answer 
from the global meat complex and from some international organisations to the 
anticipated increased future demand for meat, and, on the other hand, their an- 
swer to the contribution of meat production to climate change. The suggested and 
researched solution to the issue of demand has been to make intensive animal 
farming even more intensive, widespread and efficient, and the answer to the is- 
sue of climate change has been to intensify science’s focus on developing animal 
breeds, or animal feeds that are less harmful in terms of the production of GHGs, 
so for example, reducing the methane emissions from cows (e.g. in many FAO re- 
ports on the issue). This discourse, especially related to the increased intensity, has 
largely stayed out of the media focus, and presumably might not always be well 
received by the publics. Neither would all stakeholders necessarily want to draw 
attention to the realities of intensive animal agriculture. However, as for exam- 
ple, Garnett (2011) or Springmann et al. (2018) conclude, it is not possible to make 
the meat system efficient enough to take account of climate change. Reductions 
in consumption must be an integral part of the picture. Further, the assumption 
that intensification significantly decreases GHG emissions from extensive animal 
farming has also been called into question (see Hayek, 2019). 

Despite the narrative of especially red meat being bad not only for humans, but 
for the environment as well, no very large scale, or radical changes in the image of 


54 Some, for example de Boer, de Witt et al. (2016) argue, however, that switching to eating 
organic meat can have positive spillover effects to other, more environmentally beneficial 
behaviours. 

55 See for example Paul Shapiro, Vice President of Policy, the Humane Society of the United 
States, and a self-declared vegan, talking at a Stanford University panel discussion on culti- 
vated meat at http://www.gfi.org/stanford-on-meat-without-animals. 
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meat have been widespread until now, as the Chatham House Reports (Wellesley 
et al., 2015) findings about (especially red) meat in the United States still being 
strongly associated with being American demonstrate. Similarly, all the different 
discourses on ethical and other problems related to eating animals have not, until 
now, led to a more permanent increase in the numbers of vegetarians, which in 
Europe, for example, have ranged in recent decades from around 1% to between 
5-10%, or vegans which number generally under or around 1% of a population.** 
Temporarily, these numbers have changed, e.g. in France, the share of vegetarians 
rose reportedly to 6% around 2001, possibly as a consequence of the BSE crisis, 
but soon after, the figures fell towards what has been more typical for modern day 
France, i.e. only 1-2% of the population (Kjørstad, 2005). 

Additionally, there have been narratives countering the superiority of a vege- 
tarian or vegan diet, as regards environmental impacts from the food system. For 
example, the vegetarian myth (Keith, 2009) claims that vegetarians or vegans falsely 
believe that their diets can be a solution to the crisis of industrial animal agricul- 
ture. Further, there has been a debate on whether those eating grass-fed animals 
or those eating no meat end up killing more animals, with the arguments being 
between accidental killings during plant harvesting and intentional killings in ani- 
mal agriculture, a discussion largely initiated by Davis (2003), and mostly revolving 
around ethics. While convincingly aiming to end the fight as regards numbers of 
animals killed, Lamey (2007) points to the new discourse over not whether animals 
deserve protection or not, but which kind of protections produce the best results. 
He points out that field animals do get killed even within the production of a ve- 
gan diet, in other words, his argument is for the importance of choice in farming 
methods. He further emphasizes that “not all meats are created equal” (idem:344), 
so that, while both produce the same amount of meat, killing 100 chickens is ethi- 
cally worse than killing one cow. 

The disconnection between meat production and consumption is largely due to 
the industrialization of meat production and the growth of supermarkets. Gouveia 
and Juska (2002:384-385) argue that the popular media has been falsely reconnect- 
ing production and consumption by “framing food and cooking as a lifestyle” by 
discussing, for example, seasonal and locally produced foods, or engaging celebrity 
cooks to visit rustic small farms, while in reality, most eaters are still faced with 
the same industrially produced supermarket meat. In this narrative, the reintegra- 
tion of production and consumption is, therefore, made into a matter of individual 


56 The numbers also depend on the definition of what counts as a vegetarian or vegan diet. 
Unfortunately, there is sparse longitudinal or geographically comparable data available on 
the share of vegetarians or vegans in different countries, and the estimates tend to be using 
different definitions, and carrying various methodological issues with them. 
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choice, while actually the two realms are perhaps even further distanced from each 
other with this framing. 

As the following section will discuss, the (conscious) awareness of the enor- 
mously challenging and critical issues related to the current meat system is still low 
among most people, but has increased in the last years in the scientific community, 
some media outlets, and even within policymakers and the industries involved. 
New solutions have been considered, and new discourses have been born, taking 
some of the focus away from more modest or incremental changes to the system, 
or the narratives that are based on disputed science, to more radical alternatives. 
As a result, the older discourses mostly keep on existing while new discourses are 
born, and so, the numbers of different, and often contradicting, narratives around 
meat are increasing in the public sphere. 


2.2.2 The new discourses 


There seems to currently exist new and diverging narratives, or discourses, around 
the various solutions to the meat crisis, at least in the Global North. Two of the 
most obvious strands include, on the one hand, the necessity of overhauling the 
current meat system, and on the other hand, apparent denial of the need for large- 
scale changes. The new meats, such as cultivated meat, plant-based meat, or insects, 
as well as flexitarianism — as an additional new meatway — are an important theme 
in the first strand of discourses. 

Firstly, there is a great deal of excitement among start-up businesses devel- 
oping cultivated or plant-based meat,” major investors,’ and organisations” in- 
volved with the start-ups in building the new industry (see the next section and 
Table 2.1 for more on some of these developments). There is a degree of hype 


57 The developers of meat analogues have developed the term plant-based meat to emphasize 
the fact that these products aspire to resemble meat in every way, the only exception being 
that their origin is from plants, rather than animals. Recent terms used by the companies de- 
veloping meat cultivated from animal cells are cellular agriculture (from 2015), cultured meat 
(around in wider discourses from around 2016), clean meat (from 2016), and cell-based meat 
(from 2018). Cultivated meat is the latest term, entering the wider discourses only in 2019, 
judged to be the most appealing term, based on consumer research performed by the Good 
Food Institute (see https://www.gfi.org/cultivatedmeat). | mostly refer to cultivated, plant- 
based and animal-based (conventional) meat in this book. See Chapter 3 for some more dis- 
cussion on the names. 

58 See e.g. FAIRR (2016), or https://www.cbinsights.com/research/future-of-meat-industrial-far 
ming/. 

59 Such as the Good Food Institute (www.gfi.org) and New Harvest (www.new-harvest.org), pro- 
moting the alternatives, and financing research in cell- and plant-based meats. 
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attached to these alternatives. Some policy circles are supporting these develop- 
ments, and through increasing media reporting in recent years, many citizens 
have had a chance to learn about the new potential directions. 

Figure 2.9 shows the number of articles in the Guardian newspaper on differ- 
ent alternatives to eating conventional meat (including insects and flexitarianism, 
discussed later). The media event in 2013 where the first-ever cultured beef burger 
was prepared and eaten in London caused the peak around that year. However, the 
overall trend is clear. The number of articles was rising between around 2007 and 
2017. 


Figure 2.9: Number of mentions in the online Guardian of different alternatives to eating 
conventional animal-based meat from 2000 to 2017 
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Source: Based on the Guardian archives. 

Notes: The keywords used in the search for articles include the following: ”cultured meat”, “artificial meat”, “lab-grown 
meat”, “synthetic meat”, “in-vitro meat”, “clean meat”, “eating insects”, “plant-based protein”, “impossible burger”, 
“beyond meat”, “flexitarian”, “reducetarian”, “semi-vegetarian”, “meat alternative”; many articles mention several such 
keywords, therefore the numbers do not refer to the number of articles, but to the mentions of these keywords; the term 
“cell-based meat” was only invented in 2018, and “cultivated meat” entered discourses outside academic literature mainly 


only in late 2019, therefore, these terms are not included in the search. 


In these discourses, conventionally produced meat from slaughtered animals 
can actually be seen as the “wrong technology” to produce meat, “convenient, but 
incredibly inefficient”, and the future Earth citizens may look back at people eat- 
ing animals (for their flesh) as something weird and archaic.“ However, more of- 


60o Forexample, atthe EU level, a research project called LikeMeat (Likemeat.eu) was EU-funded. 
Further, the Dutch government has funded research on cultivated meat (see http://www.ne 
w-harvest.org/mark_post_cultured_beef). 

61 From Pat Brown, the founder of Impossible Foods, on BBC programme The Inquiry in January 
2017. 
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ten cultivated meat creates controversy, with the discussion often moving from 
stronger initial reactions of disgust, or “wow”, to concerns for health or social con- 
sequences on the one hand, and environmental and ethical benefits on the other 
hand (see e.g. Laestadius & Caldwell, 2015; Onwezen & van der Weele, 2016; Ver- 
beke et al., 2015). The perceived unnaturalness and high-tech character of culti- 
vated meat, and the perceived naturalness and low-tech character of (intensively 
produced) conventional animal-based meat, are also apparent in the discourses. 
On naturalness, Ethan Brown, the founder of one of the new plant-based meat 
companies has argued that intensively produced conventional animal-based meat 
has already become “artificial”, as it is, in fact, so unnatural (Stanescu, 2016). 

Special about the discourses around the new plant-based meats is that these 
products are not aimed so much at vegetarians or vegans, but at those who until 
now have been conventional meat eaters, i.e. the majority of people. Similarly, 
cultivated meat is not presented as another product for vegetarians or vegans, but 
for non-vegetarians, although Hopkins (2015) argues that the media may some- 
times do a disservice by assuming otherwise. 

Another narrative is built around eating farmed insects, as something exotic 
and good for us. Since the technological input is much smaller, and since insects 
represent something either formerly, or currently, rejected (mostly in the Global 
North), something mundane, or something very traditional (in some parts of the 
rest of the world), the excitement, or the hype — related to other promising, but 
more technological solutions (such as cultured or new plant-based meat) — is less 
obvious, although still existing. Largely, the initial reception by the publics in the 
Global North has been disgust (e.g. Looy et al., 2014). Insect start-ups tend to be 
dwindling businesses in many cases (Ana C. Day, personal communication, 9 April 
2016),° although policymakers in the Global North are gradually making an ef- 
fort to accommodate them. Insect eating eventually gaining ground in the Global 
North has been compared to sushi’s rise in popularity in the North outside Japan. 
However, the two differ from each other to a significant extent, even if the initial 
yuck-factor or the exotic nature of these foods are common features. Sushi in the 
Western world has been an additional, by now normalised food choice without any 


62 Indeed, Beyond Meat estimates that 70% of its customers eating Beyond Burgers are meat 
eaters (https://www.foodnavigator-usa.com/Article/2018/01/12/An-estimated-70-of-Beyond-B 
urger-fans-are-meat-eaters-not-vegans-vegetarians-says-Beyond-Meat). 

63 AnacC-. Day is the founder of 4Ento.com, an organisation promoting insects as primary future 
protein alternative for human consumption. 

64 For example, EU food regulations changed from 2018 to accommodate insects as food. Fur- 
ther at the EU level, a research project called PROteINSECT (Proteinsect.eu) was EU-funded. 
Moreover, the Dutch government supported the 2012-2013 Edible Insects -project carried out 
by Wageningen University and the FAO (see Paul Vantomme interview at https://www.youtu 
be.com/watch?v=Tylfq4Azhr4). 
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meaning of transformation attached to it, whereas insects are attached to the nar- 
rative of challenging the conventional animal-based meat-eating related practices, 
and potentially transforming the conventional meat system.© 

Contrasting the above solution narratives, the narrative around eating traditional 
and minimally processed plant-based proteins, pulses® (various beans, and lentils, 
chickpeas and dry peas) — nutritionally rich (see e.g. Mudryj et al., 2014), beneficial 
from an agricultural point of view (e.g. FAO-FNS Forum, 2016), and inexpensive re- 
placements for meat — has been attracting much less attention. Such discourses 
do exist among some mostly development-oriented researchers, some similarly di- 
rected international organisations (e.g. parts of the FAO), and perhaps some of the 
people who are actually eating pulses regularly, i.e. (part- or full-time) vegetarians 
and vegans. Eating pulses is already normalised for the latter group of people who 
have often been doing it for years, or even all their lives, either in the Global North, 
or in the South, out of choice or, more often, necessity. Generally, pulse consump- 
tion is however low, especially in the Global North.® An indication of the weak or 


65 Considering the Global South and discourses on the new meats, the number of ar- 
ticles from the last few years seems to be fairly modest, and there have been usu- 
ally few if any reader comments. Here are, however, examples of such articles: A cou- 
ple of Mexican English-speaking newspaper articles (in Mexico News Daily and The 
News) about insects are very enthusiastic about Mexico's culinary history in the sense 
that insects have been part of the Mexican diet for centuries, and still are very much 
so (for example, https://mexiconewsdaily.com/news/insects-the-answer-to-global-food-shor 
tage/). A Hong Kong article in South China Morning Post about insects is positive as 
well (https://www.scmp.com/lifestyle/health/article/1309183/lead-de-bugging-nutrition), as 
is their article about cultivated meat (https://www.scmp.com/comment/insight-opinion/ 
article/1295106/why-stem-cell-hamburger-tastes-future), and their article on plant-based 
meat (https://www.scmp.com/lifestyle/food-drink/article/1995239/bleeding-plant-based-burg 
er-coming-trendy-restaurant-new-york). An article from the Indian newspaper The Hindu is 
also relatively optimistic about cultivated meat (https://www.thehindu.com/todays-paper/tp 
-in-school/qa-on-the-science-of-growing-hamburger-in-the-lab/article4996660.ece). A South 
African article in the Mail & Guardian about insects is also fairly positive, although some 
personal disgust is expressed by the journalist (https://mg.co.za/article/2013-07-05-waiter-op 
en-up-a-can-of-worms/). Finally, an Argentinian article in the Clarin newspaper is optimistic 
about plant-based meat (https://www.clarin.com/espectaculos/si/animal-salio-lastimado-ha 
mburguesa_0_4100G2MEb.html). 

66 Inthe FAO definition, pulses are also called grain legumes; they are plant species from the 
Fabaceae family, harvested annually and only for dry grain, so not for oil or as vegetables. Soy 
is not considered to be part of pulses in this definition. 

67 FAOSTAT data shows that world per capita pulse consumption decreased between 1961 (start 
of FAO statistics) and the early 2000's, after which there has been a slight increase. However, 
in most countries there has been a decrease in per capita consumption, or the consumption 
has been rather marginal to begin with. 
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non-existing new narrative around pulses is the lack of media attention to pulses,‘ 
lack of research on pulse varieties until recently (see e.g. FAO-FNS Forum, 2016), 
or the fact that the 2016 UN International Year of Pulses passed mostly unnoticed 
in the Global North at least.” Pulses seem to create modest enthusiasm, they are 
mainly covered in the discourse as an obligatory mention of an existing option (see 
e.g. FAIRR, 2016), albeit with less potential for big profit margins, unless processed 
into further products, such as ingredients into plant-based meat products. 

Additionally, pulses receive a good deal of criticism, sometimes accompanied by 
humour, of being difficult to digest, difficult to cook, or plain boring. In their article 
discussing the necessary large-scale meat reduction and replacement, Schésler et 
al. (2012) themselves present lentils as “cumbersome” and “out of fashion’. This 
negative narrative about pulses may work as an excuse to not to have to see them 
as real alternatives, or to move away from meat. There seems to currently exist a 
narrative whereby people would cook vegetarian food more often, if only they knew 
how. Schésler et al. (2012:39) argue that “in particular, a lack of familiarity and 
skill hampered the preparation of real vegetarian meals” among the Dutch. This 
is noteworthy, seen in the context of the Global North where cooking, including 
exploring new recipes, is considered a common hobby, and there is an abundance 
of cookbooks, including those with only vegetarian recipes.”° 

However, there may indeed be a point about a need to update the image of 
pulses (Jallinoja et al., 2016; Schyver & Smith, 2005), when researchers involved 
with sustainable food themselves (such as Schésler et al., 2012) call pulses in effect 
“boring”. There is current research going on, for example, on developing new more 
productive and resistant varieties of pulses, easier or quicker to prepare, and more 
integrated into current food systems (see e.g. Global Pulse Confederation, 2016 for a 
10-year research plan). Much of the research is directed on solving food insecurities 
in the Global South. Section 2.3.4 will focus some more on pulses. 

Independent of the low status of pulses, of late, a new rise of vegetarianism 
or veganism in public discourses in the Global North is visible. This rise is likely 
to originate partly from the (still low but) seemingly rising conscious awareness of 


68 For example, the two UK based newspapers the Guardian and the Daily Mail have hardly any 
articles regarding pulses, apart from some cooking recipes. However, both Guardian India 
and Daily Mail India do have several articles (usually without reader comments) from the 
last years, with pulses being culturally and nutritionally important in India. 

69  Forexample, in the online Guardian, there have been almost no articles referring on the 2016 
Year of Pulses. 

70 Asearch in the online New York Public Library catalogue with the word "cookbook" produces 
a list with many more titles included in the collection in the last 20 years (331 titles for the 
period 1998-2017) than in the century that preceded (140 titles for the period 1898-1997). The 
proportion of entirely “vegetarian cookbooks” in these English language titles is over 10% for 
the last 20 years (38 titles). The trend in cookbooks in Europe has been similar. 
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issues around the global meat complex, and partly from the availability of more veg- 
etarian or vegan products in Western supermarkets and restaurants, and recipes 
in cookbooks. However, meat consumption figures are still not reflecting such a 
trend. Looking at collections of surveys on the numbers of people identifying as 
vegetarians, or vegans, e.g. in Wikipedia” — a source of information many turn 
to — it would certainly seem that the numbers are up from the 1-5% of people 
in most countries that have seen themselves as (out-of-choice) vegetarians in the 
last decades, or the no more than 1% that have identified as vegans. Several surveys 
from the last couple of years quoted in Wikipedia indicate that around 10% or more 
of people identify as vegetarians or vegans in several countries. Although the data 
as such may not be reliable, there does seem to be a rise in numbers of vegetarians 
and vegans in these surveys.” 

This rise in survey figures can be explained in several ways. Firstly, it may ac- 
tually reflect more people not eating meat. Secondly, it could indicate that more 
people allow themselves to say publicly that they identify as vegetarians or vegans. 
Thirdly, it may be that people consider being vegetarian or vegan more morally cor- 
rect now than before, and since survey often tend to capture the ideal person rather 
than the real person (e.g. Lalwani, 2009), the rise in numbers may be a reflection 
of this. Fourthly, it could be that the definition of vegetarian or vegans diets is be- 
coming looser,” and so, a considerable number of those identifying as vegetarians 
might still eat meat (see e.g. Haddad & Tanzman, 2003). The concept of flexitari- 
anism, or part-time vegetarianism, also plays a role here, discussed below and in 
Section 2.3. The last three alternatives could explain the “veggie trend paradox” of 
why meat consumption levels have not (yet) come down in the Global North despite 
the recent vegetarian or vegan trend at the level of discourses. The first option — 
actually increased numbers of people not eating meat — could be accurate, but not 
show up in statistics, if those identifying as meat eaters are correspondingly eat- 


71 ~— See https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Vegetarianism_by_country. 

72 However, for the same country, and around the same time, different surveys may give fairly 
different results. See also Hartmann and Siegrist (2017) for criticism on surveys asking people 
about their meat-eating practices. 

73 The survey definitions of vegetarianism or veganism may also have changed over time. 
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ing more meat,” or if the meat industry is able to channel more meat into other 
consumption.” 

Further on discourses around vegetarianism or veganism, Rothgerber (2014:34) 
refers to Adams (2001) in arguing that “the mere presence of vegetarians reminds 
omnivores of their [own] behaviour, causing guilt, anger, and a host of other neg- 
ative emotions”. His empirical results support Adams’ theory. These negative emo- 
tions can be seen expressed in the discourses of the last decades, for example in the 
references to a “veggie lobby” — particularly popular in online discussions” — that 
supposedly tries to influence governmental policy to reduce or ban meat eating. In 
reality, however, governments have been very reluctant to discuss or implement 
any actual meat-reduction related policies (e.g. Laestadius et al., 2014; Wellesley et 
al., 2015). Devaluing vegetarians or vegans has been part of this discourse as well, 
and as Rothgerber (2014) argues, it is another coping mechanism of meat eaters, 
aroused by the presence of vegetarians and vegans, and used to overcome the cog- 
nitive dissonance created from eating animals, while knowing what it means for 
the animals being eaten, or what some other impacts from this practice are. Lough- 
nan et al. (2010) coined the term meat paradox to describe our love for meat (dead 
animals) and our love for (live) animals as pets, for example, and Loughnan et al. 
(2014) explore how different people use different coping mechanisms regarding 
meat paradox and the associated cognitive dissonance and strategic ignorance, 
topics discussed further in Chapter 3. 

Next to the vegetarian and vegan related discourses, there is a new discourse 
whereby a more relaxed attitude is applied, as regards radical change in eating an- 
imals. Here belong the discourses around flexitarianism, a new name for an older 
idea of a low contribution of animal-based meat in the diet.” While the end re- 


74 There is also a new trend, seen by some as a backlash against veganism, the “carnivore diet”, 
whereby a person's diet is mostly based on animal foods. Such a person ends up consuming 
considerably more meat than an average meat eater. See https://www.theguardian.com/lifea 
ndstyle/2018/may/11/the-carnivore-diet-all-meat-health-benefits-dangers from the Guardian 
on 11 May 2018. 

75 Forexample, the meat consumption by domestic cats and dogs is significant (about a quarter 
of total meat consumed in the US is eaten by cats and dogs), and does also include meat that 
could be eaten by humans (see Okin, 2017). 

76 See, for example, reader comments to the Daily Mail article https://www.dailymail.co.uk/he 
alth/article-2113986/Red-meat-early-death-study-Eating-regularly-increases-risk-death-heart 
-disease.html published online 12 March 2012. 

77 See e.g. https://www.theguardian.com/lifeandstyle/2017/jun/25/vegans-vegetarians-and-now 
-reducetarians published online 25 Jun 2017. 

78 Globally speaking, flexitarianism has been, and still is, the most common and normal way of 
eating conventional, animal-based meat, even if it is not called by that name (e.g. Hicks et 
al., 2018). As regards Europe, Dagevos et al. (2012) found nearly 20% of the Dutch in 2011 to 
eat in a manner comparable to either strong flexitarianism or vegetarianism/veganism, and 
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sult from reducing the amount of animal-based foods in one’s diet may be very 
similar to being a flexitarian, the term reducetarian refers to action or process of 
reducing meat eating, rather than already being a semi-vegetarian, or flexitarian. 
It seems that even some of the vegan discourse is positive about the idea of simply 
reducing, rather than eliminating animal-based foods. However, to some, it may be 
counterproductive to focus on small reductions, rather than radical change.” Fi- 
nally, while “reducetarian’ or “flexitarian” (or even “vegetarian” or “vegan”) do not di- 
rectly distinguish between different motives on cutting back on meat eating, other 
new terms for diets do, such as climatarian or sustainitarian,®° which focus on the 
environmental consequences of food, or more specifically the meat that is eaten.” 
Focusing on co-benefits to human health, animals and the environment (motive 
alliances, see Belz & Peattie, 2009; de Boer et al., 2013; Hartmann & Siegrist, 2017) 
may, however, be more beneficial than focusing on single benefits, as discussed 
further in Chapter 3. 

There seems to be some division between optimism and pessimism about 
change in the meat-eating related discourse within academia. Certain optimism 
is contained in the writings about flexitarians, for example in the Netherlands 
(e.g. de Boer et al., 2013) or Germany (e.g. O'Riordan & Stoll-Kleemann, 2015), 
while there seems to be certain pessimism about the proportion of vegetarians or 
vegans being low and unchanging, for example in France® or the United States.” 
This might be a reflection of (un)willingness to tinker with food cultures (e.g. in 
Germany vs. in France), or, it could be reflecting higher tolerance and freedom 
contained in flexitarianism vs. stricter vegetarianism or veganism, or both.** 


the majority of the Dutch (77%) to qualify as weak flexitarians. However, when asked, only 
13% of the respondents identified with being a flexitarian. 

79 See e.g. http://veganstrategist.org/2015/11/06/compromise-isnt-complicity-four-reasons-vega 
n-activists-should-welcome-reducetarianism-and-one-big-reason-reducetarians-should-go-v 
egan/ 

80 See https://www.lessmeatlessheat.org and https://grist.org/food/climatarian-vegavore-reduc 
etarian-why-we-have-so-many-words-for-cutting-back-on-meat/. 

81 In this book, the term flexitarian is used as a general, most common and rather neutral term 
for someone eating less (smaller amounts or more infrequently) meat than the average per- 
son in the Global North. 

82 Around 10% of the French see themselves as vegetarians in the future, yet only 2-3% report 
being currently vegetarian (Opinionway survey, http://www.zominutes.fr/societe/1808807-2 
0160318-journee-viande-pourquoi-deviennent-tous-vegetariens). Ouedraogo (personal com- 
munication, 21 February 2017) argues this to be a sign of food “malaise” in the French society. 
Arouna Ouedraogo works for the French National Institute for Agricultural Research (INRA). 

83 See https://www.psychologytoday.com/us/blog/animals-and-us/201109/why-are-there-so-fe 
w-vegetarians. The author Harold Herzog is a Professor of Psychology in the US. 

84 Additionally, researchers’ personal optimism or pessimism may colour their arguments. 
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At the same time as all these narratives exist, the vast majority of people, and 
seemingly a large proportion of policymakers, have still been either unaware of 
the critical issues to do with the broken meat system (see the meta-study by Hart- 
mann & Siegrist, 2017), or even if aware, reluctant to change their own practices 
(see also e.g. Wellesley et al., 2015) or push for policies encouraging others to do 
so. Similarly, even many NGOs have not pushed the issue, for example in their 
campaigning (Laestadius et al., 2014), and even those that do, tend to advocate for 
small reductions in the consumption of meat, rather than for radical reductions or 
an overhaul of the meat system together with larger adoption of plant-based diets 
(Linnea Laestadius, personal communication, 19 October 2017). 

There are recent attempts within international organisations, such as the Euro- 
pean Heart Network (2017), the International Panel of Experts on Sustainable Food 
Systems (IPES FOOD, 2017) and the World Bank (2017), to recommend reductions 
in meat consumption, combining benefits for human and planet health. A report 
from the International Food Policy Research Institute from 2011 was an early voice 
in this, suggesting around 20% reduction to the global baseline growth scenario 
for 2030, in effect bringing consumption of meat back by 2030 to the level it was in 
2000 (Msangi & Rosegrant, 2011). At the same time, a 2018 opinion piece from the 
EU Observer (an independent online newspaper writing about EU matters) sus- 
pects that in terms of denial, meat is “the new climate change”.*® 

Looking back, the meat crisis reached awareness even in the wider scientific 
community mostly only after the publication of the 2006 Livestock’s long shadow 
report by the FAO (Steinfeld et al., 2006). Newspapers did eventually report on 
the issue.*” During the period after the 2006 report, there were high-profile calls 
for change. In 2008, the then head of the IPCC, Dr. Rajendra Pachauri, called for 
people to significantly reduce their meat eating.** In 2009, the Meat-free Monday 
campaign was launched.® In the same year, Lord Nicholas Stern took a significant 
political step as a high-profile climate change expert when he said that “meat is 
a wasteful use of water and creates a lot of greenhouse gases. It puts enormous 
pressure on the world’s resources. A vegetarian diet is better” in an interview by 
the Times newspaper.” His comments created a lot of, often negative, media at- 


85 See e.g. https://euobserver.com/environment/127407 from 2015. Among other things, this EU 
Observer article discusses a European Commission report on sustainable food that the Com- 
mission planned to publish by 2013, but then subsequently “buried”. 

86 See https://euobserver.com/opinion/141344. 

87 See e.g. https://www.theguardian.com/environment/2009/may/16/ghent-belgium-vegetarian 
-town-environment. 

88 See e.g. https://www.theguardian.com/environment/2008/sep/07/food.foodanddrink. 

89 See https://www.meatfreemondays.com/about/. 

90 See https://www.thetimes.co.uk/article/climate-chief-lord-stern-give-up-meat-to-save-the-pl 
anet-2j9kv8btjsr from 27 October 2009. 
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tention,” and since then, he has apparently not returned to publicly say that, for cli- 
mate change mitigation, a vegetarian diet would be better than a diet with meat.” 
In an interview by an Indian newspaper the Indian Express in 2017, when ques- 
tioned, he referred to his comments in 2009 and said that he “did not advocate 
vegetarianism’, and that “diet is an individual choice’. Further, in his recent book 
on climate change mitigation, Stern (2015) does not discuss meat’s contribution to 
climate change at all, although the book does include one very short mention of 
cultivated meat (on p. 78) as an example of potentially helpful private-sector inno- 
vations.” In the decade since the FAO report and the high-profile calls for meat 
reduction, not much seems to have changed, other than that the new alternatives 
to meat are becoming a reality, and at least partly due to them, the spread of dis- 
courses has widened. Meat consumption as such has only increased at a global level 
and has not significantly decreased for any individual country. 

There are multiple explanations for the low awareness — or denial — and the 
related lack of action until now. They include the discursive hegemony of carnism 
(discussed in this chapter and Chapter 3), strategic ignorance as a coping mech- 
anism for the internal conflict rising from the meat paradox (see Chapter 3), the 
disconnection between the production and consumption of meat (this chapter), the 
seeming lack of certainty in terms of the proportional contribution of the global 
meat complex to climate change (see Box 2.1)” or to many of the other related 
problems, and the overall complexity of the issues related to the global meat com- 
plex (this chapter). Another psychological factor may be the underestimation of 
impacts from behaviour within which changes are perceived as (personally) diffi- 
cult (de Boer et al., 2016; Tabi et al., 2013). 

Notably, there is relatively little research focusing on the pressure from the con- 
ventional animal-based meat industry to maintain the status quo, although this 
pressure is possibly a major contributor to the lack of action, similar to the im- 
pact of some other industry lobbies, e.g. in the fossil fuel industries. Fuchs et al. 
(2016) offer an analysis of the often hidden power, including discursive power, the 


91 See https://www.theguardian.com/commentisfree/cif-green/2009/oct/27/vegan-vegetarian-s 
tern-climate-change in the online Guardian on 27 October 2009. 

92 An indication of this is that e.g. Google search results regarding Lord Stern talking about 
vegetarianism being good for the climate generally only refer to the interview in the Times 
in 2009, in other words, there are very few newer internet search results on this. 

93 See https://indianexpress.com/article/explained/costs-ignored-climate-change-a-function-of- 
market-failure-says-lord-nicholas-stern-world-bank-4593123/ from 31 March 2017. 

94 He also says that discussing such innovations would be “beyond the scope of this book” (p. 
78). 

95 However, in current discourses, a certainty is usually asserted by using a number (usually 
14.5% or 18%) without reference to any uncertainty of the science behind it. 

96 However, this can also be seen as a coping mechanism, linked to strategic ignorance. 
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meat industry has. Joy (2010) blames the media for having framed the meat-re- 
lated discourses in a way that has often supported the existing state of affairs, by 
for example framing cases of clear animal cruelty in intensive agriculture as ex- 
ceptions, omitting the discourse, or even sometimes prohibiting it. Stibbe (2018) 
demonstrates how the global meat complex tries to manage the images of meat 
and of the industry itself, reinforce the positive stories around meat that bene- 
fit the industry, and create uncertainty about the science on the negative impacts 
from the meat system. Nestle (2018) points out how the meat industry produces its 
own biased research in order to keep meat’s image positive, or at least neutral.” 
Austgulen (2014) suggests that lack of consensus on the issues around meat, and 
in particular around negative and positive aspects of meat production and con- 
sumption present in the public discourse, confuses the public debate, and may act 
against change. It may be argued that this not only benefits the global meat com- 
plex but could even be encouraged by them (see also Stibbe, 2018).°° Complexity 
gives an advantage to those opposing reductions in meat eating (e.g. the indus- 
try), as it is easy to create uncertainty from complexity (Wellesley et al., 2015). Such 
tactics would then compare to the tactics used earlier, for example, by the tobacco 
industry “to fatally undermine public understanding and encourage ignorance in 
even the most clear-cut of public health issues” (Christensen, 2008:266). 

The data I have analysed and will discuss in Chapter 5 reflects some of the nar- 
ratives and discourses described above. In the rest of the current chapter, however, 
I will explore some issues related to the transformation of the meat system. 


2.3 The sustainable future of protein? 


Reducing or eliminating meat from our diets is considered “outstandingly” effi- 
cient as a way for people to have a positive impact on climate (e.g. de Boer et al., 
2016). Further, for example Davis et al. (2016) agree in their study with many other 
researchers that societies simply cannot move into sustainable global food produc- 
tion and reduce our water, nitrogen, carbon and land footprints enough to account 
for the growing world population, unless the intake of animal-based proteins is 
radically reduced. The next sections will look at the possible pathways to changing 
the course. The options proposed as replacements for (at least some) conventionally 


97 Nestle (2018) points to a new tactic by the industry in positioning meat as a health food. 

98 An unexplored issue is whether the food industry has attempted to shape discourses by e.g. 
purposefully participating in online discussion, similarly to what has happened in (other) 
political online discussions (see e.g. https://www.theguardian.com/us-news/2017/oct/14/russi 
a-us-politics-social-media-facebook). 
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produced industrial meat, such as plant-based or cultivated meat, and insects will 
be examined, and simply eating less meat will be discussed as well. 


2.3.1 Peak meat 


Similar to keeping much of the oil in the ground to move to a sustainable, fossil- 
free future (the peak oil discourse), there could be a peak meat moment.” In other 
words, industrial meat production and consumption could have reached its peak, 
at least in the Global North, and be eventually on its way down — unintentionally, 
or intentionally. 

Scenario research indicates that reducing meat production and consumption 
can have a significant effect on GHG emissions. For example, Westhoek et al. (2014) 
calculate that a 50% reduction in all meat, dairy and egg (production and) consump- 
tion in the European Union could reduce agricultural GHG emissions in the EU up 
to 42%, in addition to leading to what is currently considered a healthy level of sat- 
urated fat and red meat consumption. Further, Röös et al. (2016) build scenarios 
based on agroecological principles whereby meat (production and) consumption 
would be cut by 60-80%; such diets could be produced using globally fair land at- 
tribution, and the climate impacts would be within the 2-degree pathway. 

There are basically two main approaches discussed in literature for intentional 
reduction in meat (production and) consumption, reviewed e.g. in Verain et al. 
(2015). The first can be called weak sustainable meat consumption, as it includes 
relatively minor adjustments to consumption patterns, choosing products that are 
less burdening to the environment, either by being more sustainably produced 
meat products or by having a lower meat content. More sustainably produced meat 
could consist of a switch between beef and chicken, or it could originate from over- 
all more efficient production. The latter option would most likely result in further 
global expansion of intensive animal agriculture which could, however, produce 
lower GHG emissions per unit of production, although the extent of this benefit 
may have been overestimated (see Hayek, 2019). Advocating for minor reductions 
in meat eating would belong to this approach. While such “green” meat produc- 
tion or consumption might be preferable by most stakeholders, it has been argued 
that it would not result in large enough, and fast enough absolute reductions in 
the negative impacts from the meat system, especially concerning the dual crises 


99 The term “peak meat” has been used e.g. by Spiller and Nitzko (2015), and also in the media, 
e.g. in a 2013 Guardian article https://www.theguardian.com/sustainable-business/sustainab 
le-meat-vegan-vegetarian-celebrities. In these contexts, it refers to a reduction that is not 
collectively and purposively designed. 
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of climate and biodiversity.’°° Indeed, if it entailed a further expansion of inten- 
sive animal agriculture, it could even lead to an increase in negative impacts (see 
e.g. Henning, 2016, on FAO’s recommendation to accelerate the intensification of 
animal agriculture in the Global South). Likewise, any rebound effects, such as in- 
creased meat exports as a response to falling domestic consumption would be likely 
to cancel any positive impacts at a global level. Weak sustainability as such could 
be an entirely separate trajectory, not leading to strong sustainability, as argued by 
Voget-Kleschin et al. (2015). 

The second approach can be called strong sustainable meat consumption, and 
it involves radical changes to the system, substantial reductions in, or the elimi- 
nation of, intensive meat production, and radical behavioural dietary change, at 
a global level wherever this is achievable. The far (and as of today, very unlikely) 
end of this path is a world where everyone is vegan. This approach relates to the 
sufficiency concept in sustainable consumption policy and research (see also Verain 
et al., 2015)."*" An option less explored in theory, this approach would likely lead 
to faster and more relevant changes, bringing about large absolute reductions in 
meat production and consumption and the related negative impacts. Subsequently, 
this pathway would result in large positive impacts, e.g. in terms of human health, 
significantly reduced GHGs and air and water pollution, and in terms of rewilding 
of landscapes. 

The scale of transformation in the strong sustainability approach is daunting. 
However, meat consumption can be argued to differ somewhat from certain other 
areas of consumption. Firstly, the challenges are felt at two levels, very personal 
— most people are strongly attached to eating animals, even with the conflicts in- 
volved — and systemic (changing the protein production systems). To compare, 
transformation in transport may have some common features — e.g. with people 
arguing for a right to own private cars — but an energy transformation tends to 
be more about changing the system, and to some extent less about equally per- 
sonal or identity related issues. Secondly, there can be considered to be an aspect 
of “people power” in meat eating. In other words, in principle, and to some extent 
at least in practice as well, many people can have some say in what they buy, cook 
and eat, and therefore they can be, to some extent, steering the change. Especially 


100 See e.g. Garnett (2011); Davis et al. (2016); Johns Hopkins Center for a Livable Future (2018); 
GRAIN-IATP (2018); Springmann et al. (2018); and Benton et al. (2021). 

101 In this book, sustainable consumption generally refers to “sustainable resource consump- 
tion, taking into account the complete product life cycle”, and involving the “consumption 
patterns of industries, governments, households, and individuals” (Lorek & Fuchs, 2011:36). 
More specifically, the Oslo Roundtable (1994) has defined sustainable consumption as “the 
use of goods and services that respond to basic needs and bring a better quality of life, while 
minimising the use of natural resources, toxic materials and emissions of waste and pollu- 
tants over the life cycle, so as not to jeopardise the needs of future generations”. 
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due to the disruption the new meats bring, this can be so despite the power struc- 
tures in societies.” Again, to compare, bringing change from the bottom up in 
transport or energy is likely to be even more challenging for individuals. Chapter 
3 will further discuss such potential agency, while the next section of this chapter 
will look at existing attempts by societal actors at changing things around meat. 
Subsequently, Sections 2.3.3 and 2.3.4 will still review the main current or future 
options for replacing meat. 


2.5.2 Potential and real action for change in the present 


At the level of the discourse, there are changes taking place (see Section 2.2.2), 
spurred by increased scientific knowledge of the various crises related to the meat 
system, and with the media playing a large role in the new discourses, and with 
some NGOs raising awareness. As mentioned earlier, at the level of actual meat 
consumption, data up to date shows no real change from business as usual, al- 
though there does appear to be an increasing number of people in the Global North 
experimenting with a vegetarian or vegan diet in the last few years. While the global 
meat complex is generally likely to prefer, or even try to maintain ignorance (see 
e.g. Stibbe, 2018), a small but increasing number of industry-related actors have 
responded with new technologies, products and investments (such as cultivated or 
plant-based meat).’°? The internet is inevitably assisting the spread of doubt about 
the relevance of the issue, but campaigns for change can likewise spread through 
the internet.’™ Finally, and perhaps most importantly, governments have been 
largely inactive in terms of policy measures until now (see e.g. Spiller & Nitzko, 
2015; Wellesley et al., 2015). Wellesley and colleagues refer to a cycle of inertia to 
describe the negative feedback loop between low awareness, policy priorities and 
overall inaction (see Figure 2.10). 

Breaking this cycle must be a policy priority, according to Wellesley et al. (2015). 
They argue that the governmental inaction regarding meat comes from fear of pub- 
lic backlash (seeing meat as taboo), fear of industry resistance, lack of (evidence- 
based) research, lack of issue visibility in discourses (until very recently), and pos- 
sibly lack of awareness among policymakers until recently. Governments have per- 
ceived the issue as too controversial and too challenging. However, Wellesley and 


102 See Fuchs et al. (2016) for a critical discussion of the power structures that tend to inhibit 
change towards sustainability. 

103 Some major investment funds have also encouraged food companies to shift more to plant- 
based foods, see https://www.reuters.com/article/us-investors-food/investors-urge-food-com 
panies-to-shift-from-meat-to-plants-idUSKCN11WoKH from Reuters on 26 September 2016. 

104 Seee.g. https://www.lessmeatlessheat.org which “aims to devote all of its effort to addressing 
the most powerful driver of climate change (livestock agriculture) through the cheapest and 
fastest way possible (behavioural change)”. 
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Figure 2.10: The cycle of inertia 


Low policy 
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Source: Modified from Wellesley et al. (2015). 
Note: The essential difference to the original figure is that its unidirectional arrows (clock- 
wise) have been replaced by bidirectional arrows. 


colleagues maintain that “public outrage and tacit acceptance should not be con- 
sidered mutually exclusive” (idem:16), and their own research indicates that initial 
public resistance to changes can be overcome. This matches with the understand- 
ing that value dispositions can change during the process, rather than them having 
to change first (as I will discuss in Chapter 3). 

Further, Wellesley et al. (2015) assume that governmental intervention at na- 
tional and international levels would be necessary for larger-scale action among 
populations themselves to reduce meat eating, and similarly, businesses lack in- 
centives to reduce production on their own and therefore need governmental sup- 
port. Indeed, the focus group research done by Wellesley and colleagues suggests 
that populations (in otherwise diverse societies)'® feel that governments must take 
the lead, and when they do not, this is a signal of the unimportance of the issue. 

In general, governments tend to assume individual behaviour change as the 
solution to many areas within sustainability (e.g. energy use), but seemingly not 
so within meat.'°° I see this as a kind of (governmental meat) paradox, as opposed 
to the other meat paradox, mentioned earlier and discussed further in Chapter 3, as 


105 The focus group research was done in the US, the UK, China and Brazil, and similar results in 
this issue were found in all four countries. 

106 And meat is treated differently to other foods, where governments do encourage people to 
eat differently. Arguably in an obesogenic environment, eating fewer fattening foods as such 
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effective individual change is in principle more feasible within meat consumption 
than within many other areas of consumption, and yet, it has not been supported 
by governments. This is so in particular at the present moment with an increasing 
amount of seemingly good alternatives available. Individual action, especially in 
something where it is more feasible, can be a prerequisite for political change. As 
discussed in Chapter 3, political change can also change individual attitudes and 
values. These two combined could enable a positive feedback loop, a cycle of action 
for change. 

Lastly, Wellesley et al. (2015) discuss industry power. Food businesses hold enor- 
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mous sway over influencing the publics in terms of advertising,” and therefore, “in 


the absence of industry buy-in or regulation of private-sector marketing, govern- 
ment-led nudges would be unlikely to trump those of food retailers” (idem: 13).*°8 
Although they do not go into details regarding what the industry buy-in could en- 
tail, it is considered essential by Wellesley and colleagues and should cover a variety 
of industries with a stake in meat production, such as feed, livestock, meatpacking, 
pharmaceutical and food retail industries.” 

As regards further recommendations on how to make real change, Box 2.3 high- 
lights two in-depth discussions on how to transform meat-eating related practices 
towards radically lower meat consumption. The first is from the book by Marta 
Zaraska (Zaraska, 2016a) on the long-term human species’ dependency on meat, 
and the second is from the Chatham House Report (Wellesley et al., 2015) looking 
at different pathways to lower meat consumption. The recommendations as re- 
gards these two documents are similar, with Wellesley and colleagues being more 
detailed, however. Both sources focus more on shrinking the consumption side, 
albeit comprehensibly, and on changing production mainly by indirect financial 
means. While they do not include more radical methods of transformation, they 
do both include discourses, changing meanings, the new meats and the idea of co- 
responsibility (at least between governments and civil society, including individ- 
ual citizens), topics for Chapter 3. The results of adopting the suggestions could 
in principle fundamentally change the system, and radically reduce consumption, 


which already implies following the principle of strong sustainability.”° 


can be difficult. Of course, some of those foods, such as hamburgers, have had conventional 
animal-based meat as an essential element. 

107 Six of the ten largest global advertisers in terms of spending in 2013 were food and beverage 
companies (Wellesley et al., 2015). 

108 Onthe other hand, Wellesley et al. (2015) argue that governments could well use tactics sim- 
ilar to industry advertising and marketing in their anti-meat messaging. 

109 Fuchs et al. (2014) offer another important contribution on meat industry power. 

110 One more comprehensive list of measures, similar to the ones in Box 2.3, but in fact closely 
following the elements of social practices in Shove et al. (2012) are included in Jallinoja et al. 
(2016, see especially their Table 5 on p. 11). Further, Rothgerber (2013) includes several sug- 
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Box 2.3. Ideas for a transformation towards sustainable meat production 
and consumption 


Zaraska (2016a) discusses the main elements of a purposive stage five nutrition tran- 
sition, mentioned earlier in this chapter as a more “natural” phenomenon of societies 
moving towards eating less meat after a certain level of income is reached. Zaraska’s 
main points about this transition include: 


Raising awareness about the “factors that drive our food choices, instead of 
blindly following our routines, our culture, and [industry] advertising’ (p. 201) 
should be the first step in the change. Zaraska believes that cultivated and plant- 
based meat and insects will change our attitudes towards meat, and result in us 
radically cutting the consumption of animal-based meat: “once the idea catches 
on, it may quickly gain traction” (p. 198). 

Incorporating new meats (such as plant-based or cultivated meat) into diets gives 
people the taste of meat, while pulses satisfy the “protein hunger”. 

New governmental policies can divert subsidies, establish a meat tax, and change 
certain laws, such as the United States ag-gag law favouring the meat industry.” 
Acertain amount of “propaganda” for vegetarian diets is necessary. Using imagery 
similar to what the meat industry uses, such diets should be presented as conve- 
nient, economical, positive, and as something that can make a person strong and 
beautiful. Some of this, Zaraska argues, can be done by people themselves, for 
example, creating positive associations of vegetarian meals by pairing them with 
a delicious dessert, or by grilling vegetables in the summer barbeque, instead of 
sausages. 

It would be important to be flexible with dietary purity, in the form of seeing part- 
time vegetarianism (flexitarianism) as positive, rather than as negative. 

It would be essential to try to work with the meat industry, rather than be against 
fie 

The actual impact (e.g. in terms of the environment) of changes is crucial, and 
considering this, Zaraska points out that strong flexitarianism may be better than 
vegetarianism with a lot of cheese, milk and eggs. 


Wellesley et al. (2015) argue that short-term change should focus on reducing meat 
consumption, i.e. eating in moderation, rather than entirely substituting meat, while 


gestions for changing attitudes and perceptions of norms, raising awareness and redefining 
the link between masculinity and meat eating. 
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focusing on larger shifts in the status of plant-based and meat-based diets. Their fur- 
ther recommendations include the following: 


National debates should be initiated on meat consumption by considering differ- 
ent national contexts (political, social, cultural); focusing messaging on co-ben- 
efits of reducing meat (health, price, local environmental concerns, food safety, 
food security), and using simple messaging ("hard-hitting facts and visual link- 
ages between meat, dairy products and climate change’, p. ix). Further, govern- 
ments, academia and civil society groups should be connected to media around 
the issue, and responsible businesses and celebrities used in messaging about 
new social norms and reduced consumption. 

Comprehensive approaches should be pursued by making meat alternatives 
(plant-based or low-meat) better available to consumers in shops, cafeterias etc.; 
using public procurement to promote alternatives (e.g. in schools and hospitals, 
or agreeing targets with firms); focusing on pricing (meat more expensive, veg- 
etables and meat alternatives less expensive) and taxes (carbon tax); removing 
subsidies for meat and subsidizing existing plant-based alternatives; being pre- 
pared to review and revise policies, as more knowledge is built up regarding what 
works; supporting innovation regarding the development of new plant-based (or 
low-meat) alternatives, along with cultivated meat; increasing education about 
whata well-balanced diet consists of (against the current protein transition to more 
meat and increasing use of industrial foods), as well as education regarding pre- 
serving food traditions and knowledge about food preparation. 

The case for governmental intervention should be built by figuring out economic 
costs of inaction, and gains fromaction (reduced consumption); aligning with sus- 
tainable development goals and Paris climate agreement; focusing on new sus- 
tainable food guidelines with recommendations to reducing meat; generating 
more research on encouraging individual behaviour change (comparing to other 
nutrition interventions, e.g. with sugar); developing consumption-based national 
GHG emission targets (current ones are production-based and not as effective); 
and making consistent policy, i.e. taking the issue into account across various gov- 
ernmental ministries. 

Finally, change agents should include, firstly, celebrities who can reach socioeco- 
nomic groups that can otherwise be difficult to reach, and secondly, women who 
can be first movers in a transition to eating less meat (an indication from many 
of the surveyed countries in the Chatham House Report), due to their generally 
lower will to eat meat, and their often central role in food provision. 
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Box 2.3 focuses on medium- to high-level meat consuming populations every- 
where. Regarding the low-meat consuming populations in the Global South, 
Garnett (2012) notes that there needs to be much more research on what a healthy 
and sustainable diet could look like in many, especially low-income developing 
country contexts. Also the InterAcademy Partnership's report (IAP, 2018) suggests 
further research in this area. 

Some small signs of actual change are emerging in treating interventions in 
meat eating as less of a societal taboo. For example, there have been sessions within 
the UNFCCC (COP) meetings on meat consumption in both 2015 and in 2017, al- 
though only on a very limited and unofficial scale.’ Further, the SR1.5 report 
(IPCC, 2018) includes reduced meat eating as an option for limiting global warming 
to 1.5 degrees centigrade, and the land-use report (IPCC, 2019) discusses the rele- 
vance of reduced meat production. There has been some research at the EU level 
into a “what if” scenario, i.e. investigating the impacts from a more substantial re- 
duction in meat eating in high-income countries (see Santini et al., 2015), although 
this scenario considers only an 11% reduction between 2014 and 2024, involving a 
doubling of the number of both vegetarians and flexitarians in this time.™ 

Until recently, options for governmental interventions explored in practice 
include some attempts at obligatory vegetarian days (perhaps most famously in 
Ghent, Belgium, already since 2009), fat tax (in Denmark, however, abolished soon 
after its enactment), and new nutrition guidelines, based on both the most up- 
to-date science on human health and environmental sustainability aspects. This 
last option is perhaps the safest for governments, being a rather low profile, and 
a passive form of policy action, yet at the same time, such guidelines can send a 
powerful message to society. They are also the basis for nutritional education in 
schools. In the following, I will give a brief review of the current state of affairs as 
regards dietary guidelines. 

The official dietary guidelines in European countries and elsewhere, generally 
adopted after World War II, have been going through several periods of adjust- 
ment, and the national dietary guidelines have been quite diverse. Some of the 
newest guidelines aim to bring more consistency with the current science and be- 
tween different (European) countries, while taking local food cultures into account 


111 Theag-gaglaws make it illegal in the United States to record animal rights abuses (with video 
or photos) within industrial animal agriculture facilities. 

112 Zaraska mentions the Dutch brand Vegetarian Butcher as an example of one type of working 
with the industry. 

113 See https://euobserver.com/environment/139869, an article in EU Observer on 14 November 
2017. Further, COP24 in Katowice, Poland, and the COP25 in Madrid, Spain, included some 
more discussion on meat. 

114 The number of vegetarians was estimated at 3%, and the number of flexitarians at 15% (eat- 
ing 50% of the average per capita meat consumption) in 2014. 
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(see EUFIC, 2009). The Mediterranean diet (already part of the national guidelines 
in Greece) which encourages the consumption of red meat only occasionally, is 
supposedly taken into consideration. However, until lately, recommending a limit 
to meat for health purposes has been rare, and considering sustainability rarer 
still. The guidelines are generally a compromise between the priorities of differ- 
ent interest groups, such as the food industry and scientific experts, and are often 
published by governmental departments or agencies dealing with the food indus- 
try as well (Korthals, 2016). Such is the case in the United States where the USDA 
is responsible for both nutrition guidelines and the promotion of the food indus- 
try. Consequently, the USDA has had an informal policy to avoid saying that the 
US population should be eating less meat, or any other food for that matter (Foer, 
2009). 

Gonzalez Fischer and Garnett (2016) and Springmann et al. (2020) have re- 
viewed official dietary guidelines from recent years. Currently, there are guidelines 
for over 100 countries."® Of these, only a handful of countries (such as Germany, 
Brazil, Canada, Sweden, Denmark, UK, and China) have published official dietary 
guidelines that include some (implicit or explicit) aspects of sustainability of foods 
and eating.” Some countries (such as the US and Australia) have attempted to in- 
clude these, but (at least in some cases mainly due to industry pressure) the final 
guidelines have excluded sustainability aspects. Several other countries do include 
some sustainability in unofficial guidelines. Generally, however, even when envi- 
ronmental sustainability is included, the messages are not radical, as the limits on 
meat are often not very far from the average intake (Gonzalez Fischer & Garnett, 
2016), and demand for meat-like alternatives to meat is not stimulated by these 
guidelines (Korthals, 2016). However, it is still significant that pulses are promoted 
as a healthy protein alternative, in at least some of these new guidelines. 

The 2021 Danish guidelines remarkably take food related CO, emissions into 
account, and consequently recommend limiting the amount of meat, especially 


115 The USDA dietary guidelines for 2015-2020 were the first US guidelines to include a mes- 
sage about some people (teenage boys and adult men) potentially eating too much meat. 
They implied that limiting red meat might be a good idea. However, 111 g of meat (red meat, 
chicken, eggs) a day was recommended for a 2000 kcal diet, and this is still a rather substan- 
tial amount nonetheless. The 2020-2025 US guidelines maintain the recommendation, and 
no longer imply that there could be population groups eating too much meat. 

116 At the time of the publication of the report in 2016, there were 83. Since then the number 
has grown significantly, which is something to note in itself. See http://www.fao.org/nutritio 
n/education/food-dietary-guidelines/en/ for up-to-date details. 

117 Sustainability is mostly focused on environmental sustainability in these guidelines (except 
for Brazil), not social or economic sustainability. 
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red meat. They also recommend high intake of pulses, as much as 100g a day.” 
Similarly, the new Canadian guidelines from 2019 seemingly encourage people to 
eat more plant-based proteins, e.g. pulses, than meat. They are also very compre- 
hensive in offering food, nutrition, and eating-related advice.” One of the other 
somewhat stronger messages in terms of cutting down on meat eating comes from 
the newest 2016 UK guidelines where meat is far down the list of proteins to choose 
from: “Eat some beans, pulses, fish, eggs, meat and other proteins”.”° Moreover, 
the new guidelines in France (a traditionally meat-heavy food culture) from 2017 
include some limits to meat, while giving pulses a greater role. Finally, the offi- 
cial Chinese dietary guidelines from 2016 include a recommendation to limit meat 
consumption to about 50% of current consumption among the Chinese. Tian et 
al. (2016) consider that the most important reasons for the policy shift would be, 
firstly, that the increased meat eating is negatively affecting the health of the Chi- 
nese population, and secondly, that meat production is consuming too much grain 
that could be eaten by people instead. The Chinese Nutrition Society launched a 
Less Meat Less Heat -campaign in China in 2016 seemingly aiming for cuts in meat 
eating to also reduce GHGs.™ Different from the national guidelines dependent 
on national politics, a Planetary Health Diet was developed in 2019 (Willett et al., 
2019). These universal diet guidelines take into account both planetary boundaries 
and human health, and could become a significant reference source.” 

Further, how an intentional increase in meat prices, for example, through a 
meat tax, or through eliminating governmental subsidies for animal agriculture, 
would affect meat eating, is not only largely unexplored (but see Springmann et 
al., 2016), but still a controversial matter (see e.g. Dagevos & Voordouw, 2013; Laes- 
tadius et al., 2014). Likewise, Hunter and Röös (2016:151) argue that “government 
policy [regarding food] rarely leverages such tools [as direct price intervention, tax- 
ation or limiting access] because they are deeply unpopular with consumers and not 


118 See https://altomkost.dk/raad-og-anbefalinger/de-officielle-kostraad-godt-for-sundhed-og-k 
lima/spis-mindre-koed-vaelg-baelgfrugter-og-fisk/ (in Danish). 

119 See https://food-guide.canada.ca/en/. 

120 From http://www. fao.org/nutrition/education/food-dietary-guidelines/regions/countries/un- 
ited-kingdom/en/. 

121 See e.g. https://www.foodnavigator.com/Article/2017/01/30/French-agency-ANSES-slashes-re 
commended-meat-intake-in-new-guidelines. 

122 See http://www. fcrn.org.uk/fcrn-blogs/lucy-luo/new-chinese-dietary-guidelines-%E2%80- 
%93-what-do-they-really-say-meat-consumption-and for the interpretation of the Chinese 
guidelines from 2016, and for the (originally Australian) Less Meat Less Heat campaign 
which aims to have a global impact. 

123 According to the Planetary Health Diet, a healthy daily meat intake (healthy for the planet 
and for humans, considering a 2500 kcal diet) of meat and eggs is 56 g and the same for pulses 
is 100 g. 
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without political risk”. Although research has indicated that meat pricing might not 
be very effective in directing people’s consumption, especially in the Global North 
(e.g. PBL, 2008), other recent empirical evidence offers some support for the idea of 
a meat tax (Bailey & Harper, 2015; Wellesley et al., 2015). When asking focus groups 
in China, Brazil, the United States and the United Kingdom, Wellesley et al. (2015) 
found that meat tax was considered unpopular and unfair (towards the poor), but 
still possibly efficient.”* Comparing to sustainable mobility, pricing measures are 
seen equally unfair, but restrictions and banning (car use in certain locations) can 
actually be considered both fair and effective by people, even if it restricts their 
freedom of choice (Garling & Friman, 2015). 

An issue less often considered when discussing reductions in meat production 
and consumption, is the rebound effect. In this context, it can take two forms. 
Firstly, at an individual level, reduced eating of intensively produced meat may 
be replaced by eating correspondingly more other unsustainable animal protein, 
such as fish, cheese or eggs (Hartmann & Siegrist, 2017), or organically produced 
meat which shares many problems with intensively produced meat (Foodwatch, 
2009; Steinfeld et al., 2006). Secondly, there can be a rebound effect at the global 
level whereby a decrease in meat eating in the Global North leads to increased 
consumption in the Global South, via production or exports moving more towards 
the South, and/or by lower world market prices for meat (resulting from lower 
demand in the North) enabling the creation of new, or higher level meat consumers 
in the South (Spiller & Nitzko, 2015). The more inclusive in terms of conventional 
animal-based products and more global the transformation, therefore, the better 
such negative impacts (for sustainability) can be avoided.” 

In addition to such negative spillover effects, there can be positive spillover ef- 
fects (de Boer et al., 2016) whereby a change in meat eating at a personal level can 
lead to positive changes in other areas of personal life, such as energy use, due to 
interconnected goals or shared underpinning values being engaged by such action 
(Sanderson, 2014). Even eating organic meat — although not better, and some- 
times slightly worse, than intensively produced meat in terms of climate change 
or deforestation — can have such positive spillover effects (while potentially hav- 
ing negative spillover effects, as mentioned above). More generally, studies done by 


124 See Springmann et al. (2016) for an evaluation of such a tax. 

125 Also, people may engage in moral licensing whereby they compensate one moral behaviour 
with another immoral behaviour (see e.g. Nash et al., 2017). 

126 Thirdly, if the production side is the primary focus, and not consumption, increased efficien- 
cies in livestock production (e.g. through increased crop yields or livestock feeding efficien- 
cies) can result in a rebound effect and actually increase consumption or provide incentives 
for increased production, e.g. farming more land (Smith et al., 2014). 
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Lacasse (2016) indicate that labelling someone (after them having behaved pro-en- 
vironmentally) as an environmentalist can lead to stronger positive spillover effects 
than not labelling them. 

Even when policymakers have difficulties engaging in the issue, there would be 
ample space for environmental and other civil society organisations to campaign 
for meat reduction more efficiently and on a broader scale than they have until now 
(see Laestadius et al., 2014), using methods such as those in Box 2.3. 

As I will argue in Chapter 3, both the new meatways and the related new dis- 
courses can have their own agentive power. In the next section, I will, therefore, 
review the new meatways, as real current and near-future food choices. 


2.3.3 Some comparisons of the new meatways 


2.3.3.1 Radical vs. incremental change 

Shove (2010:1278) argues that radical innovations “redefine the rules of the game; 
[...] render previously important forms of competence redundant; and [...] recon- 
figure interpretations of value and significance”. I suggest that the new meats — 
such as cultivated meat, insects (“new” in the Global North), or the new plant-based 
meats — can be considered radical innovations. I would consider even strong flex- 
itarianism, whereby flexitarians eat conventional, animal-based meat occasionally 
(and various alternatives, including pulses, as their more typical diet), a radical in- 
novation for the present, even if it is, at the same time, a very old way of eating, 
and globally, most people actually are flexitarians to some degree at least, even if 
they do not call themselves that (Hicks et al., 2018).’”” 

If adopted widely as new practices of eating meat, these new meatways (eating 
new meats and flexitarianism) could have huge impacts on existing multi-billion 
industries, while creating new ones. They could redefine what meat, or meat eat- 
ing, signifies for most people. They could also partly reconfigure the values people 
attach to different ways of eating. For example, the strictness inherent in vegetar- 
ianism and veganism loses ground to the flexibility in flexitarianism. Eating meat 
occasionally is considered normal in strong flexitarianism, whereas it is usually 
seen in a negative light in vegetarianism or veganism, by both vegetarians/vegans 


127 Using the Shove (2010) definition for radical innovation, strong flexitarianism redefines the 
rules of the game with the idea of sufficiency, i.e. accepting much lower levels of production 
and consumption than would be “possible”. Further, strong flexitarianism can render previ- 
ous forms of competence redundant, if it leads to a large scale, or global, transformation of 
massive intensive production to smaller scale extensive production of meat. Moreover, strong 
flexitarianism reconfigures interpretations of value and significance by, for example, redefin- 
ing what eating meat signifies in a system and society where it is eaten only occasionally, as 
a special treat. Finally, incorporating the new meats into flexitarian diets would redefine the 
meaning of “meat” as such. 
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themselves and those around them. A potential breach of identity as a vegetarian 
or vegan may lead people to give up their vegetarianism or veganism and join the 
ranks of former vegetarians or vegans who, in fact, often end up being flexitarians, 
even if they would not identify as such (Asher et al., 2014). 

Weak flexitarianism,”® whereby change is only small-scale and incremental, is 
unlikely to lead to radical impacts on its own. It is, however, easily argued to be a 
possible stepping stone for more radical change. The potential downsides to this 
approach range from the case where such a process from incremental to radical 
takes too long to have a timely and large enough impact, to the case where the 
development from weak to strong flexitarianism truly never takes place, and the 
incremental “first” step remains the only step (for this, see a review by Nash et 
al., 2017). Similarly to weak and strong sustainability (see Voget-Kleschin et al., 
2015), weak flexitarianism may well be an entirely separate trajectory from strong 
flexitarianism, where the first does not lead to the second. Taking only a small 
step into flexitarianism could also create a rebound effect or engagement in moral 
licensing (whereby people engage more in other unsustainable actions) negating 
any positive impacts from the incremental change. The behaviour-impact gap is a 
crucial, but frequently overlooked concept (see Csutora, 2012; Geiger et al., 2018; 
Gjerris et al., 2016). 

In their discussion on various pathways towards sustainable meat eating, Ve- 
rain et al. (2015) distinguish between radical and incremental change. However, 
they look at the definition from the point of view of the eater, so that in radical 
change, fundamental changes are made in meat consumption patterns. I would ar- 
gue that, although fundamental changes may be required in terms of consumption 
(or production), the principal difference between radical and incremental change 
might be better defined in terms of impacts, rather than in terms of how difficult 
such change may be to consumers or other parts of society. Defining the radical/in- 
cremental contrast in terms of impacts helps us focus on what really matters — a 
way out of the crises — rather than how difficult the change may, or may not be. 
Radical change is very often difficult as such, and although focusing on the diffi- 
culties may be important for achieving change, the radical reduction in impacts is 


the ultimate goal.”° 


128 Terms “heavy flexitarianism” and “light flexitarianism” exist as well (see e.g. Dagevos and 
Voordouw, 2013). However, there are two reasons why “strong” and “weak” may be better 
terms. Firstly, they align with strong sustainability and weak sustainability, and the radical 
vs. incremental nature of change in these. Secondly, “heavy” can be seen as negative (e.g. 
referring to weight of a person), whereas “strong” is normally seen as positive, and vice versa, 
“light” is more likely to be seen as positive, and “weak” as negative. The signals are therefore 
pointing to the wrong direction with “heavy” and “light”. 

129 Radical change in terms of impacts might mean, for example, that less land is needed for 
agriculture in the future than currently, even with the expected global population increases, 
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2.3.5.2 The new meats 


The new meats — cultivated meat, the new plant-based meats”° 


and insects — 
have created high expectations, even hype. Donaldson (2016b) refers to “redefining 


the game” with the new meats.” 


Cultivated meat is promoted by its advocates as 
a wonder solution to the meat crisis,” similar to those promoting the new plant- 
based meats.” Apart from the obvious difference in origin and production meth- 
ods, one of the main differences between these two new meats is that cultivated 
meat is only gradually becoming a real available product,"* whereas the new plant- 
based meats have already been that for some time. However, even the high-tech 
plant-based meat is still rather new, and only available in somewhat limited loca- 
tions, which on its own may increase the hype. Further, even insects have created 


some degree of hype, although considerably less so.° Insects are of course an ex- 


or that the species extinction rate decreases rather than increases. Or, it might mean that 
GHGs produced by agriculture are made as low as possible, not in the current system, but in 
a transformed agricultural system. Or, that waterways recover and become less polluted by 
agriculture, even with population increases. 

130 Plant-based meat substitutes as such are of course not a new phenomenon, with tofu be- 
ing the oldest and going back two thousand years in Asia. Tofu and other somewhat older 
meat analogues, developed in the last few decades, are not covered in this book, as they 
have mostly been considered and marketed for vegetarians or vegans until now, rather than 
for meat eaters. While tofu never even intended to resemble meat, also the older meat ana- 
logues have actually not resembled meat very much, except perhaps in appearance. In com- 
parison, the new plant-based meat is intended to be much more meat-like, and the more they 
develop, the more meat-like they are expected to become, in texture, appearance, mouthfeel, 
smell and taste, up to the point of being identical to meat in these respects. In this book, | usu- 
ally refer to new (or new generation/high-tech) plant-based meats when referring to these 
meat substitutes. For an overview of both cultivated and plant-based meat, see Dance (2017). 

131 Some of the related popular book titles from the last couple of years include: “The future of 
meat without animals” and “Clean meat: How growing meat without animals will revolution- 
ize dinner and the world”. 

132 This was clear, for example, ina panel discussion at Stanford University https://ethicsinsociety 
.stanford.edu/events/meat-without-animals-considering-cellular-agriculture, from12 January 
2017. See also https://gizmodo.com/behind-the-hype-of-lab-grown-meat-1797383294. 

133 See e.g. https://www.theguardian.com/commentisfree/2017/apr/18/veggie-burger-clean-mea 
t-revolution-plant-foods-animals from 18 April 2017. 

134 A significant step was taken in late 2020 when food authorities in Singapore approved cul- 
tivated chicken for sale. See https://www.theguardian.com/environment/2020/dec/o2/no-kil 
|-lab-grown-meat-to-go-on-sale-for-first-time. It is currently possible to taste (but not buy) 
cultivated chicken at a restaurant in Israel. See https://www.theguardian.com/food/2020/dec 
/04/no-kill-lab-grown-chicken-burger-restaurant-israel. 

135 See e.g. https://www.theguardian.com/lifeandstyle/2013/aug/o5/can-eating-insects-feed-wor 
Id from 5 August 2013, or https://www.ted.com/talks/marcel_dicke_why_not_eat_insects, a 
TED talk from 2010. 
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isting food, but not on the scale (and not with the price) that would be required, if 
they were to replace a significant part of currently produced animal-based meat. 

It is only relatively recently that meat analogues have been marketed and re- 
garded as food for those eating conventional animal-based meat, i.e. non-vegetari- 
ans,”ć and the new plant-based meat, such as the products from Impossible Foods 
or Beyond Meat have non-vegetarians as their main target market. This is a sig- 
nificant change and can have an impact on redefining meat. Chapter 3 will discuss 
further the question of what meat is. 

As such, new technologies tend to create hype, which is argued to be a nec- 
essary part of their development (see e.g. Magneson Chiles, 2013). A central idea 
in the sociology of expectations is that “speculation upon what might happen tomor- 
row makes things happen in the present day”, i.e. expectations are performative 
(idem:514). Usually, there is a contrast between positive and negative expectations, 
and the media plays a central role in creating and maintaining these expectations, 
and therefore, it also plays an important role in creating the future. 

To help avoid a significant behaviour-impact gap (Csutora & Zsóka, 2016), the 
real-world impacts of the various alternatives need to be thoroughly estimated. 
However, there is still little precise information on the impacts of especially large- 
scale replacement of conventional animal-based meat by any of the new meats, 
such as cultivated meat, new plant-based meats or insects. Figure 2.11 shows some 
comparisons of impacts as life cycle analyses, including pulses, and comparing the 
alternatives to the production of beef and other conventional animal-based meats 
and other protein sources. These graphs indicate that, although the range of esti- 
mates is rather large and quite high for energy use, especially for cultivated meat, 
the included new meats do come out well for GHGs and land use.’ 

Further, in some situations, different studies can produce rather different 
results. With cultivated meat, the estimates are based on a handful of life-cy- 
cle analyses (mainly Mattick et al., 2015; Tuomisto et al., 2014; Tuomisto et al., 
2017; Tuomisto & Teixeira de Mattos, 2011), and these results vary a great deal. 
Importantly of course, as cultivated meat is only in the process of becoming a 
real product, it is reasonable that estimates of impacts have a large degree of 
uncertainty, as different production methods related, for example, to bioreactor 
design and growth medium, are considered in different studies (see Tuomisto et 
al., 2017), and the future technology to produce cultivated meat most efficiently 


136 An indication of this can be seen already in this 2012 news article https://vegnews.com/2012/ 
3/market-for-fake-meat-booming. 

137 Water use was not estimated in this study. Moreover, the meat substitutes do not include 
the new generation plant-based meat, but tofu, tempeh etc. (original data for these is from 
Blonk et al., 2008). 
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Figure 2.11: Energy use, greenhouse gas potential and land use of 
different protein sources 
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Source: Tuomisto et al. (2014) and Tuomisto et al. (2017). 

Notes: The height of the pillars indicates the range of different re- 
sults; cultured meat refers to cultivated meat; water use was not 
estimated in this study; moreover, the meat substitutes do not in- 
clude the new generation plant-based meat, but tofu, tempeh etc. 
(original data for these is from Blonk et al., 2008). 


may not even be known yet.”® The eventual scale of production can make a large 


138 One near future option for both cultivated meat (for the growth medium) and plant-based 
meats (directly) could be to use fermented protein produced directly from CO2, water and 
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difference as well. In particular, the large energy footprint of cultivated meat could 
come considerably down in the future (e.g. Smetana et al., 2015). 

Moreover, Figure 2.12 shows a detailed comparison of different impacts from 
chicken, the most environmentally friendly from conventional animal-based 
meats, and various other protein sources, such as cultivated meat and insects, 
along with substitutes based on soy, mycoprotein (Quorn) and gluten. However, 
the newest meat analogues are not included.” In conclusion, cultivated meat does 
badly in this comparison, mainly due to the amount of energy currently required 
to produce it. Soy-based meats seem to have low impacts, and chicken and insects 
do not perform badly either in these estimates. On the other hand, Figure 2.11 


140 


indicates clearly that pulses“? have the lowest environmental impacts of all the 


discussed alternatives, with a very narrow range of estimates. 


electricity. Pioneering start-up company Solar Foods has called their protein product Solein. 
Such “farm-free” food innovations could affect the footprints and prices of the new meats 
significantly. See e.g. https://www.theguardian.com/commentisfree/2020/jan/08/lab-grown- 
food-destroy-farming-save-planet. 

139 Such as the products made by Impossible Foods, or Beyond Meat, i.e. products that are a focus 
in this book. 

140 Together with spirulina, an algae. 
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Figure 2.12: Life-cycle analyses — Comparing chicken with alter- 


native protein sources 
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Notes: Data unit is 0.3 kg of digestible protein; dairy-based alter- 
natives refer mainly to milk and cheese; LCA methodology does 


not measure all impacts, such as animal welfare impacts; further, 
land-use change impacts are not included in the methodology of 


Smetana et al. (2015), although they argue that these are not sub- 
stantial for soy meant for direct human consumption; Pt refers to 


points given for the scale of impacts. 
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Figure 2.13: Greenhouse gases embodied in different foods, including the 
Impossible Burger 
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Source: Goldstein et al. (2017). 

Note: GHG emissions are measured in kg CO2e/kg protein produced. PBB 
stands for a plant-based burger, and the Impossible Burger, made by Impos- 
sible Foods, has been used for the calculations. 


As regards the newest plant-based meats, such as the products made by Impos- 
sible Foods or Beyond Meat, there are, as of yet, few comparable life-cycle analyses 
done. The companies have done some of their own estimates, at least partly in co- 
operation with outside researchers, and in these, plant-based meat performs well, 
at least when compared to beef. One such study has been done by Goldstein et al. 
(2017) and contains a life-cycle analysis of the Impossible Burger. Figure 2.13 shows 
a comparison between the Impossible Burger (PBB) and other protein sources in 
terms of GHGs embodied in these foods." 


141 For water and land use, the company itself estimates that “one Impossible Burger uses about 
one quarter of the water [and] 5% of the land” as compared to a burger made from typical US- 
produced cows. (IF Sustainability Report 2017, available at https://impossiblefoods.app.box. 
com/s/edwcfyvojzsvzns5d633dxt4c4ehyzqq3. The energy requirements for Impossible Burger, 
on the other hand, are currently comparable to the low end of beef production (Rebekah 
Moses, Sustainability and Agriculture Manager of Impossible Foods, personal communica- 
tion, 27 August 2018). 
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Table 2.1 gives a brief overview of the three new meats, cultivated meat, insects 
and plant-based meat, in terms of some of the main actors, issues and develop- 


ments." 


The most important aims with all such alternatives are, on one hand, to 
make something radically better from an environmental point of view as compared 
to conventional animal-based meat production, and on the other hand, to achieve 
wide acceptance of these foods as meat, as long as “meat” is considered a necessary 
element of food cultures. 

Strong flexitarianism, which could be defined — in light of the new meats — 
as including any kind of meat, also plant-based or animal-based meat, or insects, 
only occasionally, and relying more on pulses for protein, seems overwhelmingly 
the best option for environmental impacts, while being a healthy option, and ar- 
guably healthier than processed foods in general, while fairly likely being ethically 
more just. Although the question remains, how to mainstream strong flexitari- 
anism (occasionally eating meat), as opposed to weak flexitarianism (occasionally 
avoiding meat),™® flexitarianism as a phenomenon is seen as a significant step to- 
wards sustainable meat future (see e.g. Verain et al., 2015). 

However, it could be that the mere availability of the new meats can function 
as a way to open up, not only what meat is, but the daily practices of meat eating as 
well, and change the values attached to eating meat.'* Because of the new meats, it 
could be possible for people to experiment with, not only the new meats themselves, 
but also with flexitarianism. The oppositional positioning between meat eaters and 
meat avoiders (vegetarians/vegans), which have until now determined each other 
(Arouna Ouedraogo, personal communication, 15 February 2017), might be eroding 
with the new meats and with the newly discovered option of flexitarianism which is 
less dogmatic and, therefore, creates less resentment (de Boer et al., 2014). Chapter 
3 will discuss these issues further. But first, the next section will still have a look at 
pulses, as they are inevitably an important part of a sustainable future of protein. 


142 The developments and the expansion of the number of actors within especially cultivated 
meat are rapid, and therefore, Table 2.1 only captures some of the main ones. The Good Food 
Institute is a good source for up-to-date information (www.gfi.org). 

143 The term “flexitarian” originally referred to flexible (occasionally meat-eating) vegetarians, 
or semi-vegetarians, but now includes meat eaters who do not eat meat every day (de Boer 
et al., 2014). Strong flexitarianism can be seen to refer to the original meaning and weak 
flexitarianism to the newer meaning. In fact, many vegetarians are strong flexitarians, as 
they do occasionally eat meat, even if they identify as vegetarians. 

144 Similar to what de Bakker and Dagevos (2012) argue could happen with extra focus on pro- 
moting organic meat. 
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Table 2.1: Some of the main actors, developments and issues related to new 


meats 
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2.3.4 Pulses — The future new meat? 


Since beans, lentils and other pulses are an important option for global future pro- 
tein, they are included here, although pulses cannot yet perhaps be considered a 
new meat as such.“ While being an important part of the diet in many countries, 
especially in the Global South, and traditionally in some European countries, espe- 
cially in Spain,” pulses have not until now generated much interest as part of the 
solution narrative to the meat crisis, as mentioned earlier in Section 2.2.2. This is 
despite them being excellent from a nutritional point of view (see e.g. Asif et al., 
2013; Mudryj et al., 2014), and from an agricultural point of view, especially in terms 
of soil health (see e.g. FAO-FNS Forum, 2016). There are some recent research de- 
velopments, such as efforts to breed short-cooking beans (see e.g. Meadows, 2016) 
or to collect better data for assessing the production possibilities (Cernay et al., 
2016), and the United Nations International Year of Pulses in 2016 has inspired 
new research in the area, especially within the new ten-year research strategy on 
pulses (Broom, 2016) coinciding with the UN Decade of Action on Nutrition 2016- 
2025. Further, a Global Pulse Brand™’ has been launched to help the food industry 
promote pulses, e.g. by incorporating them in other foods. There is therefore also 
some image improvement going on. However, for wider discourses, media visi- 
bility of the Year of Pulses was fairly non-existent, at least in the Global North."8 
Moreover, at least in some contexts where the International Year of Pulses was seen 
as successful (e.g. in Australia), its success was claimed to originate from pulses be- 
ing promoted as an additional food to meat, not as a replacement for meat.” This 
obviously goes against seeing increased pulse consumption as a way to help solve 
the meat crisis. 

Already in 2002, Schneider called for a strategy for lifting the image of pulses 
in the Global North, calling for communication campaigns, development of more 
modern, convenient and varied pulse products, more research and the coordination 
of integrated chains from domestic producers to industry to consumers. Further, 
she noted that in Australia, there was a remarkably rapid and steep rise in domestic 
pulse consumption in the 1980s (reaching above the levels in Spain), and argued 


145 Butseee.g. Jallinoja et al. (2016) where pulses are treated as an outstanding meat alternative 
for meat eaters. 

146 However, many traditional meals in Spain include both pulses and meat, although consider- 
ing from a nutritional point of view only one of these would be desirable. 

147 See http://pulses.org/pulse-brand. 

148 For example, there were no news articles in the UK Guardian in 2016 regarding the Inter- 
national Year of Pulses, although alternatives to meat as such are a common topic in the 
Guardian. 

149 See _ http://www.farmweekly.com.au/news/agriculture/agribusiness/general-news/campai- 
gn-promotes-pulses-globally/2753776.aspx. 
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that this was due to the image of pulses being changed in Australia. However, the 
FAOSTAT data shows that the rapid increase was followed by a rapid decline about 
a decade later, which may have been due to increased exports, especially to India 
where markets were opened to other countries from the mid-1980s (Siddique & 
Sykes, 1997). It, therefore, remains an open question why the domestic Australian 
pulse consumption rose so rapidly. If this was due mostly to industry strategy and 
marketing, it was very efficient indeed. 

Figure 2.14 shows the trends in pulse consumption over the last half a century 
for 12 countries. Although world consumption has risen slightly in recent years, the 
longer trend has been towards lesser use of pulses. Of the top ten pulse consuming 
countries, seven are in Sub-Saharan Africa, with Rwanda and Niger currently at the 
top’° and with both countries’ per capita consumption, surprisingly, more than 
twice as much as India’s. 


Figure 2.14: Per capita pulse supply in various locations from 1961 
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Source: FAOSTAT. 

Notes: Data in kg/person/year; data for USSR until 1991, for the Russian Federation from 1992; 
the 12 countries are the same as those in Fig. 2.5 for meat; the data is supply, not consump- 
tion; there is no exact information on how much various losses account for with pulses; all 
food and agriculture-related data from FAOSTAT is available from 1961. 


Pulses can hardly compete with the excitement related to the high-tech start- 
ups working on cultivated meat and new plant-based meats. As they are, how- 


150 These countries are not shown in Figure 2.14. 
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ever, the original and arguably the best meat alternative, for human, animal and 
environmental health, it may be unfortunate that pulses even have to compete. Al- 
though pulses as basic products without much further processing do not create big 
profits for the food industry, people can, however, already incorporate them into 
their diets. Pulses do not necessarily need further development, although the re- 
search investigating breed varieties of beans that cook faster, or are more weather 
resistant can certainly make acceptance easier in the Global North, and contribute 
to food security in the Global South. In terms of the giving pulses a “makeover” 
to make them more appealing, Jallinoja et al. (2016:12) argue that new associations 
are necessary to see pulses as “festive, fulfilling, energizing and pleasurable food”, 


similar to how meat has been seen until now." 


Associations can change through 
practices, and a new food can be accepted through frequent exposure. So, could 
pulses also change from being associated with only vegetarians or vegans to be- 
ing a relevant meat alternative — a new meat — for everyone? For a new “bean- 
eating practice” to develop in Europe, elements of “positive meanings, appropriate 
materials, and skills and competences” (idem:6) need to be in place. Jallinoja and 
colleagues call for the promotion of flexitarianism and seeing meat eating and veg- 
etarianism (or veganism) not as opposites, but as points on the same continuum. 
This could make moving along that continuum easier, and replacing (some) meat 
with plant-proteins a more relaxed affair, and therefore more easily a routinized 
and embodied practice. 

Although, for example, Verain et al. (2015) note that flexitarianism can just be a 
food style among many others, rather than a step towards eventual vegetarianism, 
it could still be that the different clusters of eaters — such as those identified by 
Verain and colleagues — are on the same continuum or journey from avid meat 
lovers to vegetarians and vegans, but just at different points on that journey. While 
some might never move much forward, others walk all the way. 


151 Schyver and Smith (2005) also call for work on changing the image of soy. 
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2.4 Conclusion and discussion 


Considering the new meats on a practical level, even if cultivated meat would be 
a significantly more environment and climate-friendly option than animal-based 
meat, and even if it could compete in price and quality with animal-based meat 
soon, I suspect that the production of it could not replace the massive production 
system for animal-based meat in a short enough time, nor would it seem sensi- 
ble to perform such full-scale replacement, at least from the environmental impact 
point of view. Further, even if farming insects would be more climate or environ- 
ment-friendly than farming conventional animals (per kg of protein), farming in- 
sects at a scale even remotely similar to current animal farming in the near future, 
and without causing damage at the same scale, would seem rather challenging. 
As an illustration, the meat from one single modern meat cow would correspond 


close to 2 million mealworms.*” 


The new plant-based meat replacing processed 
animal-based meat would likely be a feasible option. Combining different alterna- 
tives in individual strong flexitarian diets — such as some plant-based meat, some 


cultivated meat,” 


some insects, with a small amount of extensively raised more 
conventional meat animals (at least in the Global South) — might work. However, 
this would still amount to a radical change in how “meat” is produced, and in what 
people eat when they eat “meat”, and how much “meat” they eat. 

Increasingly the necessity of changing practices related to producing and eat- 
ing meat is being recognized, although still often in minor ways.** Survey results 
indicate that many people might be willing to cut down on their meat eating or 
even change to the new meats.™ It could be argued, however, that these surveys 
reflect the ideal self more than any realised action at the level of daily practices 


(Lalwani, 2009). 


152 This estimate is based on the following: one average meat cow from conventional production 
has approximately 200 kg of meat and one (currently) average size mealworm weighs just 
over 0.1 grams. 

153 Or cultivated fish — another product under development — to counter the depleting fish 
stocks. 

154 For example, the new scientific IPCC SR1.5 report (IPCC, 2018) recognizes a need to look into 
meat consumption, but this has not yet been recognized officially at the policy (COP) meet- 
ings. 

155 For example, survey results in Lee and Simpson (2016) suggest that 29% of the UK population 
had cut their meat eating in 2013-2014. Other survey results claim that the Generation Z 
(those born from around the turn of the millennium, although definitions vary) is leading 
the change from meat to plant-based meat (http://uk.businessinsider.com/generation-z-is-e 
ating-fake-meat-2017-10?r=US&IR=T). Similarly, a 2017 YouGov poll in the UK found that 56% 
of the respondents agreed that meat is not necessary in order to have a good meal. See http 
s://yougov.co.uk/news/2017/04/06/over-half-happy-have-meat-free-meals/. 
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At the same time, in other surveys, awareness of the particular issues related to 
the broken meat system, especially regarding its connection to climate change, still 
seems to be low (e.g. Wellesley et al., 2015). In line with this, the meat consumption 
data still does not show any significant declines for most countries, the global per 
capita consumption is still going up, and the FAO still predicts enormous future 
rises in the “demand” for meat. 

I would suggest that the willingness of survey respondents to cut down in the 
future, but not today, may be linked to a phenomenon called ethical mirage (Ten- 
brunsel et al., 2010), whereby we expect to behave in line with our ideal self (or our 
should-self) in the future. Further, it may be that the low awareness (when asked 
in a survey question) is, in fact, partly strategic ignorance, a coping mechanism for 
the difficulty in accommodating both the ideal self, and the values related to it, and 
the daily practices of eating animals. Even those who claim to have already reduced 
their meat eating in the past may be influenced by ethical mirage, whereby we use 
our ideal self to explain our past behaviour, and thereby give more inaccurate as- 
sessments. Chapter 3 will explore these issues further. 

In conclusion, the world needs to question the meat demand paradigm (Garnett 
et al., 2018), and the broken meat system needs to be fixed, if not entirely unmade, 
redone or replaced. Currently, however, there is no societal action plan for any of 
that. Rather, there is still large-scale denial and doubt among much of the public, 
and even policymakers, about the problem in the first place. The new meatways, 
however, offer an alternative (Zaraska, 2016a), even if this is not yet given much 
emphasis. Purposive change may often start from the level of discourse — in terms 
of some agreement about a problem, and a search for solutions — and I suggest 
that perhaps the most important role of the new meatways in the very near future 
is and will be at the level of discourses. Fortunately, discourses as regards both the 
necessity of change and the new meatways already exist. These discourses are by no 
means universal and are still limited to certain media, of which the UK Guardian 
newspaper is an example. 

In Chapter 5, I explore, through the data from the Guardian, answers to my 
research question related to how the new meatways and discourses around them 
could enable radical changes in meat-eating related practices, importantly bringing 
the related values closer to the ideal self, and thereby hopefully reducing the need 
for coping mechanisms regarding meat. 

First, however, Chapter 3 will focus on explaining the above concepts in more 
detail. It will combine and expand on different concepts within social practice theo- 
ries. It will also argue for the relevance of discourses as regards changing practices 
purposively. Bridging social practices and discourses has still not been explored 
much in detail in literature, and as mentioned in Chapter 1, I hope to offer some 
insights into the connections in the next chapter. 


3. Conceptual structure 


The purpose of this chapter is, firstly, to engage in the research task from Chapter 1, 
namely, exploring social practice theories and the connections between discourses 
and social practices, in order to create a framework that could help enable pur- 
posive change in unsustainable social practices both at individual and at societal 
levels. Secondly, this chapter provides the conceptual structure for the empirical 
analysis in Chapter 5 which aims to answer the more specific research question 
from Chapter 1. 

In this chapter, I will attempt to adapt social practice theories in the context 
of purposive change towards sustainability. I will build a framework that is based 
on combining aspects of different versions of social practice theories with concepts 
from social psychology, philosophy, cognitive linguistics and critical discourse anal- 
ysis. I aim to build a structure that connects practices and discourses closely and 
emphasizes the connections to values and emotions, often given less attention in 
social practice theories. Further, I will explore the role of discursive consciousness 
that can help combat two large obstacles standing in the way of purposive change 
towards sustainability, namely strategic ignorance (of knowledge, and of value and 
emotion conflicts) and often invisible, but dominant ideologies, paradigms, and 
frames.” 

First, however, it is necessary for this chapter to briefly present some back- 
ground to social practice theories, especially in connection with sustainability, and 
so, in Section 3.1, I will discuss social practice theories in comparison to other 
theories of change, from the point of view of sustainability transformations, and 
explain the notion of meat-eating related practices I use in this book. Following this, 


1 | attempt to build a structure that makes sense, so to speak, and seeks to explain to a satisfac- 
tory level. In interdisciplinary work, some fences may be necessarily crossed (e.g. here, using 
social psychology in connection with social practice theories), and this may not always seem 
appropriate at first sight. However, | hope to be able to justify adequately the arguments | 
make. Many of the mechanisms and related phenomena to do with social practices, and hu- 
man behaviour in general, are still far from being fully explained. This book is one attempt 
to suggest some combinations of links that may not have yet been explored fully. 
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in Section 3.2, I will first present the, by now fairly dominant, take on social prac- 
tices by Shove et al. (2012), before moving on to some potential modifications to 
their model later in Section 3.2 and in Section 3.3. These modifications include 
adding the body as the fourth element of practices, replacing the element of mean- 
ings with general understandings, a broader concept, and incorporating values and 
emotions more tightly as vital connections to the main practice elements. Last but 
not least, as regards the modifications, in Section 3.4 and Section 3.5, I will link 
practices to discourses, through the counterparts of general understandings (on 
the side of practices) and cognitive frames (on the side of discourses). Discursive 
consciousness and the concept of discursively open practices will be discussed in these 
sections, as well as ideologies and critical discourse analysis, with the latter being 
not only related to the conceptual structure, but also the methodological approach 
I will take to my data in Chapter 5.” Finally, before the conclusion to this chapter, 
in Section 3.6, I will briefly align my thoughts on the issue of agency for change, 
being that change is the critical overarching issue I want to tackle in this book. 


3.1 Social practice theories as the basis 


This section will first give a brief overview of why social practice theories might 
work better than more individual-based theories or even theories that tend to only 
focus on the system level. Further, I will illustrate how there is still no agreement on 
what social practice theory, in the singular form, should look like. As a consequence, 
interdisciplinarity may fit with the current social practice theories more easily than 
with some other more established theories. 


3.1.1 Transformations to sustainability — Between approaches 


3.1.1.1 Onwards from individual-based behaviour change models 

Behaviour change policy methods by governments or other organisations have re- 
lied on, and still often rely, on models of human behaviour whereby individuals are 
driven to behave in a certain way by factors residing inside (e.g. attitudes, pref- 
erences) and/or outside (e.g. social norms, environmental cues, financial circum- 
stances) of those individuals, while still being relatively free to choose which way 
to behave or do things. In Chapter 2, I referred to the factor model, but other 
names for a similar way of centralizing the individual include the rational choice 


2 Chapter 4 will explain in more detail how | conducted the data analysis in practice. 
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model,’ criticized, for example, as the portfolio model,* or the ABC model.> Such a 
model seems to be a functional way of explaining the world in which humans move 
about, doing things while being affected by various factors. In some circumstances, 
the individual-based behaviour change methods may be beneficial, and the eco- 
nomic theory, sociology and social psychology behind many of them offer relevant 
insights. However, as Welch and Warde (2015) argue (see also Southerton et al., 
2004), this way of looking at behaviour: 


structurally overestimates the role of deliberation in routine purposive tasks, 
and fundamentally underestimates the extent to which individuals’ autonomous 
action is constrained by infrastructures and socio-technical systems [...by norms 
and...] resource constraints: social, cultural and economic. 

(Welch & Warde, 2015:88) 


Especially when the question is about complex issues — with more long-term and 
global, rather than short-term and local benefits — and about necessary large-scale 
changes — whether large-scale to the individual or large-scale to society — rely- 
ing on individual-based models or methods without changing the bigger picture 
is both inefficient and not transformative enough. Moreover, whatever the issue, 
small or large, when values or emotions are in conflict, a human response (includ- 
ing at the level of governments) is to attempt to deal with the situation by ignoring 
the conflict and thereby attempting to ignore the whole issue. 


3.1.1.2 System-wide approaches 

In contrast, system-wide theories seeking large-scale and systemic social change 
have often minimized the role of the individual. Hélscher et al. (2018) usefully anal- 
yse the differences between a focus on transition and transformation. The former, 
mainly in the form of theory on sustainable transitions or transitions management 
(see e.g. Markard et al., 2012 for an overview), focuses more on changing subsys- 
tems, such as energy or mobility, and examines the related social, technological 
and institutional interactions. 


3 What is meant by the rational choice model here includes many recent theories about be- 
haviour. One overview of them can be found at https://www.apsc.gov.au/changing-behaviou 
r-public-policy-perspective. 

4 In the portfolio model (originally from Hindess, 1988), people choose their behaviour based 
ona portfolio consisting of more or less stable values, attitudes, norms, interests and desires 
(Welch, 2017). 

5 The “ABC” (in the way Elizabeth Shove uses it) comes from attitude, behaviour, and choice. 
Shove (2010) argues that governments hide behind this framework instead of acknowledging 
their role in sustaining unsustainable institutions and ways of life, and their ability to change 
structures. 
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On the other hand, global change research referring to transformations tends 
to focus more on “large-scale changes in whole societies, which can be global, na- 
tional or local, and involve interacting human and biophysical system components” 
(Holscher et al., 2018:2). In transformational systems thinking, interventions at the 
paradigm level — such as at the level of societal values and ideologies — is consid- 
ered most efficient (Meadows, 2008). O’Brien (2018:157) contends that the dimen- 
sions of transformation are indeed best tackled collectively “to engage individuals 
and groups [...] such that they shift from being seen as ‘objects to be changed’ and 
reduced to their carbon footprints, to viewing themselves as subjects or agents of 
change who are capable of contributing to systemic transformations”. 

In transitions research, concepts such as values, emotions, or individual agency 
have been largely left with little or no role. Although transitions management sees 
policymaking as building networks in which different actors can participate and 
interact (Shove et al., 2012), transitions research has been criticized for mainly be- 
ing concerned with technocratic transitions. Approaches to systems-scale transfor- 
mation, on the other hand, seek more radical, large-scale and long-term societal 
changes (Holscher et al., 2018). Further, in systems thinking, the notion of trans- 
formative agency emphasizes the role of “intrinsic motivation, cognition, emotions 
and values as key dimensions of human agency for change” (Hdlscher et al., 2018:2, 
also O’Brien, 2012). 


3.1.1.3 Social practice theories 

A strong recent focus in social practice theories is related to policy-relevant re- 
search on changes towards sustainable societies (see for example, a much quoted 
book by Shove et al., 2012). While some social practice theory approaches to sus- 
tainability use transitions theory to a larger extent (see e.g. Spaargaren, Oosterveer, 
et al., 2012b), others do not. Social practice theories, in general, could be seen as 
approaching the systems level, while at the same time focusing on everyday prac- 
tices performed by individuals. Yet, the one idea connecting the range of practice 
theories is that the unit of analysis is not the individual, but practices as such, 
and especially the repeated performances of practices. However, even when the 
individual is seemingly reduced to a carrier of practices, as is the case in some ap- 
proaches, but by no means all, the individual is nonetheless in the picture, and 
arguably, therefore, has a role.’ 


6 Nicolini (2017) specifically advises against shifting the focus to large-scale abstract things, 
such as “institutions” or “the state”, which to him are largely incompatible with a practice- 
based approach. 

7 Others emphasize that even as carriers of practices, individuals are not passive, but that 
change is constant and natural to practices, and takes place through individual performances 
of practices (e.g. Shove et al., 2012). 
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As regards the definition for a social practice, several authors have given their 
versions over time. The version that seems to work best in the context of this book 
is the following from Welch and Warde (2015:85): a social practice is “an organised, 
and recognizable, socially shared bundle of activities that involves the integration 
of a complex array of components: material, embodied, ideational and affective”. 
A relevant contribution of more recent practice theoretical literature has been to 
see practices, or “the organization of human activity as nexuses of generic types of 
components” (Warde et al., 2017:29) which different authors have then treated with 
different emphasis. 

Although practice theories usually emphasize habits, routines, and practical con- 
sciousness, rather than discrete actions and reflection, or discursive consciousness,’ 
the extent to which different aspects are highlighted, and even more fundamental 
ideas about what human behaviour consists of, can be large. Scholars preferring 
the stronger approaches may see the weaker approaches as closer to the individual 
behaviour change approaches. 

Figure 3.1 illustrates both some of the emphases in different social practice 
theories, as well as the emphases between social practice theories and individual- 
based behaviour change approaches. While stronger social practice theories are of- 
ten in opposition to individual-based behaviour change approaches, the somewhat 
weaker approaches in social practice theories can indeed be placed somewhere in 
the middle. They, for example, may consider individuals to have more agency or 
grant discursive consciousness some role to play. 

Warde (2014) argues that the stronger versions of practice theories tend to not 
only emphasize the items on the left of Figure 3.1, but suggest further that some of 
the items on the left precede items on the right, so that, for example, doing comes 
before, and also directs, thinking, and habit, routine and practical consciousness 
are not only the “default mode of engagement in the world” (idem:292), as medium 
strong versions might see things, but “all consciousness is effectively practical con- 
sciousness” (idem:285). Medium-strong versions would see the left-hand items as 
more important than those on the right (but not argue for their time-wise prece- 
dence), while the weaker versions of practice theories would merely note that the 
left-hand items should get enough attention. Some authors purposefully claim to 
use weak practice theory, in particular, by not decentring the human actor with 
agency (see e.g. Goulden et al., 2014). Others seek to maintain a somewhat stronger 
position and state that agency exists but mainly transpires through practices (e.g. 
Welch, 20174). 

Social practice theories evolved from the 1970s onwards, partly to solve the long- 
term issue in social sciences of agency vs. structure, moving beyond it, without pri- 


8 The terms practical and discursive consciousness come from Giddens’ structuration theory 
(1984). 
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Figure 3.1: The emphases in different practice theories and in behaviour change approaches 


——__—_——____ 
Stronger SPT approaches Medium and weaker SPT approaches IBC approaches 
Performances GSES Acts 
Doing r A tony > Thinking 
Knowing how Septet S 2 Knowing that 
Practical competence Sy aFrEE RNS STEERER TARR SRE E > Reasoning 
Habit and routine Rap E i Action 
Practical consciousness e Se 2 Discursive consciousness 
Embodied sense E S > Mental deliberation 
Shared understanding aia aa Motivation 
Dispositions Rope nee Decisions 


Source: Substantially modified from Warde (2014). 

Notes: The original comparison by Warde is between practice theories and the “sovereign 
individual”, and there is no middle position; SPT refers to social practice theories, IBC refers 
to individual behaviour change. 


oritizing either structure or agency, and yet being able to describe and analyse both 
change and stability (Shove et al., 2012; Welch & Warde, 2015). Practices, practice 
elements and their relationships both ensure that practices are relatively stable, 
but at the same time perpetually changing. In a way, practices are always open to 
potential change within their elements, and at the same time closed due to their 
apparent stability. However, the stability of practices is only the “outcome of suc- 
cessfully faithful reproductions of a practice” (Shove et al., 2012:13). 

Although today social practice theories are seen as cutting across the field of 
sustainable consumption (Lorek & Vergragt, 2015), applying social practice theories 
to consumption-related issues mainly came, soon after the turn of the new millen- 
nium, as a reaction to social sciences seeing consumption increasingly as some- 
thing done by an “empowered individual, exercising freedom of choice through 
voluntary decisions” (Welch & Warde, 2015:86). 

The question of agency is, therefore, an essential unifying, yet dividing con- 
cept in social practice theories, especially when they are applied to the issue of 
change. Welch and Warde (2015) argue that the question of agency indeed has 
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roughly divided those adhering to practice theories into two “programmes” as re- 
gards sustainable consumption, change and the potential that individuals have to 
change things. The first programme, in their view, represented by Elizabeth Shove, 
and rooted in stronger practice theories, has been sceptical, while the second pro- 
gramme, rooted in ecological modernization, and represented by Gert Spaargaren, 
has been optimistic. The first programme has focused more on the dynamics of 
practices, why they form the way they do, and how they change, giving material- 
ities (including infrastructures and technologies) a central role. The second pro- 
gramme has focused more on citizen-consumers as change agents at “consump- 
tion-junctions” where production and consumption meet. Lately, however, there 
has been convergence (Welch & Warde, 2015) whereby the first programme has fo- 
cused more specifically on transforming practices (e.g. in Shove et al., 2012), and 
the second programme has acknowledged that social practices define, or “produce” 
individuals (Spaargaren, 2013), while at the same time, individuals as citizen-con- 
sumers retain agency for change.’ 

Related to the question of social practice theories and agency, there are dif- 
ferences in terms of the emphasis given to other human-related qualities or expe- 
riences potentially relevant to practices, such as emotions and values. Decentring 
the human tends to decentre such concepts as well. However, the relevance of both 
emotions and values to social practices is increasingly emphasized by some au- 
thors. Reckwitz (2017) and Welch (2017a) both consider emotions being intrinsic 
to all practices. Similarly, Weenink and Spaargaren (2016) tie collective agency to 
practices via emotions. And Welch (2017a) considers values to also be strongly con- 
nected to practices. The further development of the concept of general understandings 
by Welch and Warde (2017, concept originally from Schatzki, 2002), as an impor- 
tant component of social practices, helps to see both values and emotions linked to 
practices via such general understandings, as discussed further in Section 3.3. 

The embeddedness of emotions and values in social practices makes insights 
from social psychology relevant to social practice theories, even if the policy prior- 
ity is not to change the behaviour of individuals through psychological methods. 
For example, Nash et al. (2017) argue that social psychology and social practice the- 
ories can complement and enrich each other in attempts to create broader change 
towards sustainability. However, similar to Hargreaves (2011), Nash and colleagues 
point out that rather than attempt to change behaviour through changing value dis- 
positions of individuals, “attempts to change practices seek broader, societal shifts 


9 Citizens in this context can be seen as prioritizing more sustainability-facilitating values (see 
Section 3.3.2), including a sense of responsibility, while consumers would tend to prioritize 
more sustainability-hindering values (e.g. Gjerris et al., 2016). Citizen-consumers are a com- 
bination of the two, supposedly able to balance different value priorities. 
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in the organization, understandings, and/or performances” of practices, including 
changes in social norms (Nash et al., 2017:11). 

Regardless of the disagreements around agency, Welch (2017a) maintains that 
a social practice approach innovatively reframes the policy question “How do we 
change individuals’ behaviour?” into “How do we change practices and their per- 
formance?”. The latter question clearly must pay some attention to the system as 
well, whether “system” refers to the mesh of practices or to societal structures more 
traditionally. An iceberg is a useful metaphor illustrating the difference between 
practices as entities and practices as performances (with the latter understood commonly 
as “behaviour”), as provided by Spurling et al. (2013), and shown in Figure 3.2. If 
policymaking only focuses on the visible tip of the iceberg, i.e. the behaviour, it is 
no wonder that not enough sustained change can be made. 


Figure 3.2: Social practice as an iceberg 


Observable 

part of the 
practice 
iceberg | 


(practice as 
performance) 


Entire iceberg 
(practice as entity, with 
connected elements, such 
as general understandings, 
competencies, materials 
and the body) 


Source: Modified from Spurling et al. (2013) 


Mainly, according to Welch (2017a), practice theories offer new insights for un- 
derstanding processes of social change and the framing of problems, while offer- 
ing new opportunities for intervention, and challenging the common assumptions 
feeding into policymaking. 

Although until now, practice-theoretical research has mostly analysed individ- 
ual performances of practices,” instead of focusing on the larger system (Warde, 


10 So, the focus has still been on the tip of the iceberg, but taking the whole iceberg into account. 
Social practice theoretical analysis has traditionally not centred on change. 
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2014), the possibilities are there. Social practice theoretical research for policy in- 
sights on practice-related norms, values, discourses, knowledge, standards and so- 
cietal structures could, and perhaps should, become the central focus of investiga- 
tion and intervention.” Social practice theories move away from framing problems 
in term of “false oppositions or alternatives: the individual or the social context; be- 
haviour or technology” (Welch, 2016:238). Indeed, sufficiently broad interventions 
that have addressed several components of practices (rather than just one) have 
been more successful (Southerton et al., 2011). Using social practice theory to the 
fullest in policymaking would, however, mean that policymakers should be capable 
of critical self-reflection. 

Among the policymakers that do see the benefits of incorporating social prac- 
tice theories, there is a tendency to use practice theories to formulate the policy is- 
sues themselves, but when it comes to motivating behaviour change, policymakers 
often go back to social psychology to address individual consumers (Welch, 20174). 
It appears that using practice theories for actual social change is still a challenge. 
This may partly be because changing system-wide elements such as worldviews, 
meanings, or paradigms is not only challenging but often not something policy- 
makers would even wish to do. 

Sometimes reformatting policy issues and looking at them anew from a prac- 
tice point of view can be beneficial. For example, Hargreaves (2011) analyses more 
traditional behaviour-change campaigns in a workplace through a social practice 
theory lens and concludes that such campaigns can be seen as interventions in 
the organisation of multiple connected practices, rather than attempts to change 
the motives and values of individual people. Although the campaign may stay the 
same, the focus of assessing its impact shifts more towards practices (both as en- 
tities and as performances) and away from individuals, while also better revealing 
the challenges in behaviour change campaigns. 

Welch and Warde (2015) see essentially three outstanding issues calling for fur- 
ther development of practice theories, especially in terms of making them into 
more useful policy tools. Firstly, the relationship between production and con- 
sumption is problematic, as production is mostly neglected in practice theories. 
However, Welch and Warde argue that the recent attempts for a synthesis with 
socio-technical transition approaches might help in this respect.* Secondly, the 


11 This would be close to the system change approach described above, in terms of most effi- 
cient interventions being at the paradigm level (Meadows, 2008). 

12 Anexample ofa successful campaign is the Cool Biz initiative in Japan (see Shove et al., 2012). 

13 See Geels et al. (2015) for another attempt to synthesize. Geels and colleagues also look for 
synergies between the capitalism and efficiency-based approaches and full sustainability 
transformation approaches. 
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relationship between collective agency and everyday routines has largely been ne- 
glected in practice theories. Welch and Warde suggest that one way to get away 
from this theoretically tricky relationship is to see sustainable consumption as an 
“organized field of strategic interventions” (original quote from Barnett et al., 
2011:13), whereby unsustainable consumption is “taken up as the object of prob- 
lematizing discourse” (Welch & Warde, 2015:97). Thirdly, the relationship between 
the micro-level of everyday performances and the macro-level of institutional con- 
text is an issue for sociology as a whole, but it is especially so for the stronger 
practice theoretical programme discussed above. Indeed, usually adhering to flat 


ontology,” 


stronger practice theories tend to see no division between individual 
practices and the system level, yet they often stay at the level of practice perfor- 
mances for empirical (and even theoretical) research.’® Welch and Warde conclude 
by saying that practice theories still lack fully persuasive conceptual answers to how 
to make change, especially due to the third point above. 

Spotswood and Marsh (2016) assume that the future of behaviour change is 
transdisciplinary. Although incompatibility may not necessarily be an issue in 
transdisciplinary or interdisciplinary research, I would argue that even when it 
is, compatibility need not always be a first priority (Colyvan, 2008), if certain 
concepts around a phenomenon nonetheless represent ideas that may achieve 
results. This is somewhat in the spirit of bricolage. I would add that compatibility 
between issues may also be found later on. Colyvan (2008:119) argues that onto- 
logical consistency is “just one virtue among many”, and in natural sciences in 
particular, inconsistency is sometimes unavoidable. In any event, my purpose is to 
contribute to new insights into complex and urgent problems through working in 
an interdisciplinary manner. 


14 Thisis in the sense of political consumption whereby everyday consumption is seen “as a sur- 
face of mobilization for wider, explicitly political aims and agendas” (Barnett et al., 2011:13). 

15 | do not follow flat ontology (rejecting a hierarchy of societal entities) in this work as such, 
even though | agree with the view of the world consisting of a near infinite number of in- 
terlinked social practices. | would rather see that many of those practices form what can be 
called “the system” (such as in the “meat system’). 

16 Regarding applying social practice theories to large-scale phenomena, Nicolini (2017) notes 
that it is not always clear what is large and what is small: for example, there can be large- 
scale phenomena that are not “big” as such. He gives the example of greetings as apparently 
small scale, but at the same time “ubiquitous, pervasive and critical to sustain the fabric of 
social relationships and its orderliness” (idem:100). 
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3.1.2 Meat-eating related practices 


Although the focus of this chapter is more general, it still seems necessary to define 
here what the meat-eating related practices are that I examine in this book before 
embarking on building the fuller conceptual structure. 

The components mentioned in the above definition for social practices (Welch 
& Warde, 2015) include material, embodied, ideational and affective components. 
In meat-eating related practices, the material components would include the food 
that is eaten, cooking equipment, supermarkets, farms, processing facilities, and 
so on. The embodied components would include, for example, skills and practical 
knowledge for all the related activities. The ideational components would include 
meanings, understandings, knowledge and values, and these would be connected 
to the affective components which would mainly relate to different emotions re- 
lated to food and eating. 

Most if not all practices are more or less closely linked to, and overlapping with 
other practices (e.g. Weenink & Spaargaren, 2016) to the extent that any particu- 
lar practice is usually part of a complex, interconnected mesh of practices. So it 
is with meat: meat-eating related practices are part of a mesh of practices, most 
closely related to shopping, socializing, family raising, cooking, disposal and diges- 
tion related practices, but they are equally part of the larger meat system of breed- 
ing, feeding and killing domestic animals; production, processing, distribution, 
trading, wholesale, retail, marketing and advertising of meat, further connected 
to the larger agricultural systems, subsidies, governmental policies, and so on. I 
am therefore greatly simplifying the picture by focusing on meat eating as a prac- 
tice, but by “meat eating” I do not only refer to the bodily consumption of animal 
flesh (or the new plant-based meats), but also the relatively closely related practices 
— described above and generally taking place after the consumption junction, while 
being connected to what comes before the consumption junction. Since accord- 
ing to the dominant “demand hypothesis”, meat production in intensive systems 
is driven by the demand for meat to be eaten, the “eating side” of the consump- 
tion junction should certainly be relevant to examine for radical change. The eating 
side reflects the dominant values and worldviews related to the production side, 
including ideologies such as carnism (discussed in Section 3.5.3). 

Eating as a practice is both similar and dissimilar to other practices, especially 
those seen as consumption practices. It is dissimilar in the sense that (together 
with other bodily consumption of substances) it is the only form of consumption 
where the human body literally does the consuming. But much of other consump- 
tion is also related to (perceived and often real) bodily needs, such as domestic 
heating or water consumption related to cleaning our bodies. The bodily consump- 
tion of food for sustenance is of course not the only reason people engage in eating 
practices. Other reasons include many of the same reasons people engage in other 
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consumption practices: to satisfy emotional needs or to form and maintain social 
connections. Further, eating involves similar linked practices as other consumption 
practices such as shopping, and knowledge related to what to purchase. Generally, 
it is performed as a means to an end, similar to most other consumption practices. 
Finally, similar negative emotions can be related to eating as compared to some 
other forms of consumption, feelings of guilt, for example. 

Warde (2013) defines eating as a particularly complex social practice, a compound 
practice, i.e. a combination of four component integrative practices: supplying of 
food (nutrition), cooking, organisation of meal occasions (etiquette) and aesthetic 
judgements of taste (gastronomy). Warde points out how eating is a generally dis- 
organised and weakly regulated practice (no clear standards exist). As exceptions, 
he mentions traditional eating in France, the Slow Food movement, and eating 
out as a treat. When viewed as a product of history, eating is a practice that has 
changed enormously over time, and even currently differs significantly between 
cultures and geographical areas. From a long-term historical point of view, eating 
practices — similar to many other social practices — are in a constant process of 
change. 

As regards the practices of eating meat, the reason I more frequently use the 
term “meat eating” rather than “meat consumption” is primarily threefold. Firstly, 
“consumption” in general can be a more ideological term than “eating”, on the posi- 
tive side seen as supporting the functioning of economies, and on the negative side 
seen as contributing to the destroying of nature. Secondly, “consumption”, similar 
to “consumer”,” infers materialistic values that are potentially not beneficial as 
regards sustainability-related communication (Crompton, 2016, see also Section 
3.3.2). Thirdly, Wilk (2018) warns against using abstractions — and “consumption” 
is an abstraction — in connection with attempts for radical societal change to- 
wards sustainability." However, I do refer to “consumption” at times, especially 
when referring to the quantifiable amounts of meat being produced and eaten.” 
Additionally, I refer to “eating animals”. In general in this book, I reserve this last 
expression to contexts where the (often hidden) animal origin is the main point, 
for example, in connection with strategic ignorance. 

To note, most of the concepts or topics discussed in this chapter will be relevant 
to meat-eating related practices. Therefore, at certain points, there will either be 


17 In opposition to “consumer”, “citizen” implies more sustainability-facilitating values, such as 
co-responsibility. See more on values in Section 3.3.2. 

18 According to Wilk, abstraction — making abstract concepts into personified reality, e.g. “the 
market” — can make arguments less convincing to the lay person. Using more concrete and 
real terms, such as “weather”, are closer to the everyday than more abstract and virtual terms, 
such as “climate”. Weather is experienced, climate is not. 

19 This is especially so in Chapter 2. 
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an unnumbered subsection entitled Meat-eating related practices and... in which the 
links from the concepts to meat will be explored, or the meat-eating related issues 
will be discussed directly in the main discussion.”° 


3.2 Modifications to the elements of social practices 


In this section, I will explain how I have adapted the model of social practices 
contained in Shove et al. (2012). Detailed explanations will follow, but Figure 3.3 
provides first an illustration. 

Compared to the simplified model of practices shown in Figure 3.3b, and orig- 
inating from Shove et al. (2012), Figure 3.3a still maintains the one-to-one connec- 
tions between elements, as it moves from two dimensions to three dimensions. 
However, as modifications, it includes a fourth element, the body, and addition- 
ally, meanings has been replaced by general understandings, a term representing a 
component of practices, originally from Schatzki (2002), and developed further by 
Welch and Warde (2017). Moreover, Figure 3.3c illustrates the coupling between 
general understandings” and cognitive frames, importantly connecting practices to 
discourses. As Figure 3.3c illustrates, values, emotions, and knowledge connect to 
both general understandings (on the side of practices) and cognitive frames (on the 
side of discourses), as discussed later. 


3.2.1 A brief overview of Shove et al. (2012) 


The 2012 book by Elizabeth Shove, Mika Pantzar and Matt Watson has become a 
classic in social practice theory literature in a short time, even though it has also 
received some criticism (see e.g. Weenink & Spaargaren, 2016; Welch & Warde, 
2015). Apart from its approach in addressing the crucially important policy side, 
its emphasis on certain old and new aspects of social practice theories themselves 
have in part helped to solidify some parts of the rather diverse field. The main new 
theoretical contribution of Shove and colleagues lies in the dynamics of practices 
and in emphasizing materialities as an element of social practices. The main points 
that Shove and colleagues highlight include the following: 


20 This is, in particular, the case in Section 3.3.3.2. 
21 Schatzki (2002) distinguishes between “practical understandings”, more specific to certain 
individual practices, and “general understandings”, shared between practices. 
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Figure 3.3: Social practices and their connections to discourses 
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Source: Figure 3.3a is inspired by Shove et al. (2012), Figure 3.3b is based on Shove et al. 
(2012), and Figure 3.3c is by author. 


Practices are composed of elements, which in the simplified model” are com- 
prised of meanings, materials and competences 

Materiality is key to social practices 

People are carriers of practices, although not passively so 

The distinction between practice-as-entity and practice-as-performance is cen- 
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The model contained in Shove et al. (2012) is simplified in order to focus on the dynamics of 
practices, on stability and change. See Figure 3.3b. 


3. Conceptual structure 


e Practices emerge, persist, change and disappear, and this largely happens 
through the links between different practice elements being made, remade or 
broken 

e Stability of practices only comes from faithful repetitive performances of prac- 
tices and is therefore always provisional 

e The unit of enquiry for research and/or policymaking are practices, not indi- 
viduals.” 


As regards issues I focus on in this conceptual structure, Shove and colleagues do 
recognize both agency and emotions as residing in social practices. They talk about 
the relevance to many sustainability-related policy issues such as climate change 
of profound changes in social practices, including dominant worldviews and dis- 
courses. Further, they argue that the ABC model is a political position downplay- 
ing the role that governments often have in maintaining unsustainability. However, 
they do not focus specifically on values, more obviously not at an individual level, 
but also not specifically at a societal level.” This is likely to be partially a result 
of their aim of overturning the dominant behaviour change policy framework for 
which the value-action gap, for example, would be a key question. In recognizing dis- 
courses as relevant to changing practices, for example, when “dominant discourses 
crumble” (Shove et al., 2012:58), they touch upon my concern with connecting prac- 
tices and discourses more tightly. 

To speak more specifically of the process of change: as stated above, the way 
Shove and colleagues see practices changing is mainly through reconnecting el- 
ements. In fact, while practices are in a constant state of change, elements may 
be more stable. Shove and colleagues make a distinction between a proto-practice 
and a disintegrated practice, in both of which relevant elements exist without be- 
ing linked. In the former, they are not yet connected, and in the latter, they are no 
longer connected. The point is that elements may be replaced, and links remade one 
by one, and during this process, the practice may not go through any sudden and 
radical change as such, but still in the end, it may be radically different from what 


23 Many of these points come from earlier practice theory literature, such as Reckwitz (2002), 
e.g. the carrier concept and seeing practices as consisting of elementSchader/Rohmann/Münch 2018). 

»Das ist das große Problem bei diesen Massenlagern, die Bera- 
tungsstrukturen greifen nicht oder werden massiv behindert. Nur ein 
kleiner Teil von denjenigen, die noch mit ehrenamtlichen Unterstüt- 
zern in Kontakt stehen, können Rechtsschutz beantragen« (Interview 
Viusa am 2.2.2018). 

Der Bayerische Flüchtlingsrat versuchte diesem Problem zu begeg- 
nen, indem Mitarbeiter:iinnen mit einem Infobus vor die Einrichtun- 
gen fuhren, um die Betroffenen mit Informationen, auch zum Rechts- 
schutz, zu versorgen. Der Flüchtlingsrat konnte über diese Begegnun- 
gen auch Kontakte zu Anwält:innen vermitteln. Die juristischen Verfah- 
ren gegen das neue Lagerregime gestalteten sich aber schwierig, weil 
die Menschen in den Lagern in vieler Hinsicht rechtswidrig behandelt 
werden und Anwält:innen neben dem asylrechtlichen auch gleichzei- 
tig sozialrechtliche Verfahren führen müssen (Interview RA Seidler am 
31.1.2019). 

Die Lager in Bayern und später auch die AnkER-Zentren etablier- 
ten eine Form der Unterbringung, die systematisch die Rechte der Ge- 
flüchteten verletzt - Anwält:innen sprechen davon, dass die Würde des 
Menschen nach Art. 1 Abs. 1GG verletzt werde, indem die Behörden die 
Menschen als Objekte behandeln.’ Diese Systematik ließ sich durch 
Einzelverfahren vor Gericht, in denen die soziale Realität der Lager in 
die aufenthalts-, sozial- und bildungsrechtlichen Fragen aufgespalten 
wird, nicht hinreichend thematisieren. Es gelang daher nicht durch 
Rechtskämpfe das Lagersystem grundsätzlich anzugreifen. In einigen 
Rechtsverfahren gelang es allerdings, für schulpflichtige Kinder einen 
Besuch der Regelschule zu erstreiten.'” Der Anwalt der Betroffenen kri- 


16 Vortrag von RA Hubert Heinhold auf den Hohenheimer Tagen zum Migrations- 
recht am 26. Januar 2019 in Stuttgart-Hohenheim; Vortrag von RA Anna Frölich 
auf der BAfF-Tagung »Die flüchtige Würde« vom 29. Mai 2019 in Stuttgart- 
Hohenheim. 

17 Siehe zum Beispiel: VG München, Beschluss vom 08. Januar 2018 - M 3 E 17.5029. 
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tisierte jedoch neun Monate nach dem erfolgreichen Rechtskampf, dass 
der Beschluss durch die zuständige Bezirksregierung nicht umgesetzt 
wurde (Mittler 2018). 


3.2 Rechtskämpfe gegen Abschiebungen 


Durch die Nichtankündigung von Abschiebungen und weitere Ver- 
schärfungen nahmen Abschiebungen seit 2015 hinsichtlich ihrer 
Quantität und Rigorosität zu. Trotz des Verbots der Ankündigung 
machten investigative Medien und Flüchtlingsräte Abschiebetermine 
immer wieder öffentlich. Das Bundesinnenministerium plante in 
einem Referentenentwurf aus dem Februar 2019, ein solches Verhalten 
unter Strafe zu stellen. Dieses Vorhaben scheiterte zwar, aber die Große 
Koalition einigte sich am Ende darauf, dass Abschiebetermine nun als 
Dienstgeheimnis anzusehen sind und sich Behördenmitarbeiter:innen 
strafbar machen, wenn sie die Termine weitergeben ($ 353b StGB 
i.V.m. $ 97a AufenthG) - zivilgesellschaftliche Akteur:innen und Jour- 
nalistiinnen können zudem theoretisch wegen einer Beihilfehandlung 
ins Visier der Strafverfolgungsbehörden geraten. 

Vor allem die Sammelcharter-Abschiebungen in das Bürgerkriegs- 
land Afghanistan versuchten Menschenrechtsorganisationen und An- 
wält:innen zu verhindern. Eine Mitarbeiterin von PRO ASYL berichtet, 
dass die Organisation ab 2017 verstärkt Anträge für ihren Rechtshilfe- 
fonds erhielt, um Abschiebungen nach Afghanistan rechtlich anzugrei- 
fen (Interview Viusa am 2.2.2018). In Einzelfällen gelang es Anwält:in- 
nen, die Abschiebungen durch Beschwerden beim Bundesverfassungs- 
gericht zu stoppen. Die Mobilisierung von Rechtsschutz gestaltet sich 
in der Praxis aber schwierig, weil die Abschiebung oft erst einen Tag 
vorher oder am selben Tag bekannt wird und die Anwält:innen erst 
dann Rechtsschutz vor dem Verwaltungsgericht beantragen können. 
Die VGs entscheiden in der Regel bis 17 Uhr, was praktisch bedeutet, 
dass die zuständigen Richter:innen beim Bundesverfassungsgericht für 
den asylrechtlichen Eilrechtsschutz mitunter nur 20 Minuten Zeit für 
eine Entscheidung haben oder sogar der Abschiebeflug zwischenzeit- 
lich schon gestartet ist (Rath 2018). Das verdeutlicht, dass erfolgrei- 
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che rechtspolitische Kämpfe gegen Abschiebungen von vielfältigen Fak- 
toren abhängen: Die Schutzsuchenden müssen im besten Fall bereits 
Kontakt zu Anwält:innen haben und diese müssen schnell Eilrechts- 
schutz vor Gericht beantragen. Diese Klagen haben auch nur Wirkungs- 
kraft für die einzelne klageführende Person und können die Abschiebe- 
flüge nicht generell aufhalten. Hier zeigt sich die im Einzelfall durch- 
aus wirkmächtige Schutzfunktion rechtsstaatlicher Verfahren, die aber 
zugleich nicht als eine kollektive Praxis von allen Betroffenen von Ab- 
schiebungen erfolgreich umgesetzt werden kann. 

Bei der Verhinderung von Abschiebungen kommt erschwerend hin- 
zu, dass frühere Abschiebehindernisse wie psychologische Probleme 
nicht mehr greifen. 

»Am krassesten sind in der Praxis die neuen Anforderungen an 
qualifizierte Atteste und deren Übertragung auf zielstaatsbezogene 
Abschiebungsverbote. Atteste der Psychotherapeuten werden zurück- 
gewiesen. Da ist ein riesiger Kampf über die Atteste auch vor Gericht 
entbrannt.« (Interview RA Seidler am 31.1.2019). 

Mitunter zweifeln sogar Behörden oder Richter:innen die Quali- 
fikation und Unvoreingenommenheit von Psycholog:innen an, sodass 
immer weniger Fachkräfte bereit sind, Atteste zur Begründung eines 
Abschiebehindernisses zu erstellen. Zumindest gelang es der Anwalt- 
schaft in einzelnen Verfahren zu erreichen, dass neben Fachärzt:innen 
auch Psycholog:innen weiterhin psychische Erkrankungen diagnosti- 
zieren dürfen - wobei die Rechtsprechung in dieser Frage uneinheitlich 
ist und es bislang keine höchstinstanzliche Entscheidung zu dieser Ver- 
schärfung aus dem Asylpaket II gibt (Hager 2017: 337f.). Dabei äußerten 
selbst Richter:innen des Bundesverfassungsgerichts ihre Ansicht, dass 
diese Regelung möglicherweise nicht mit dem Prinzip des effektiven 
Rechtsschutzes nach Art. 19 Abs. 4 GG vereinbar sei." 


18 So Verfassungsrichter Ulrich Maidowski bei einer Tagung der Refugee Law Cli- 
nic Gießen vom 18.11.2016. 
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3.3 Rechtskämpfe gegen das Konzept 
der sicheren Herkunftsstaaten 


Kommt eine Person aus einem sicheren Herkunftsstaat, hat das für 
sie von Anfang bis zum Ende des Asylverfahrens erhebliche negative 
Folgen: angefangen bei einer unbefristeten Erst- bzw. Lageraufnahme 
bis hin zu einem eingeschränkten Rechtsschutz. Ohnehin gelten viele 
Fälle von Asylsuchenden aus sicheren Herkunftsstaaten, auch in der 
Anwaltsszene, als »hoffnungslos«, weil ihre Anerkennungszahlen beim 
BAMF im unteren einstelligen Bereich rangieren. Durch die Urteile 
des Bundesverfassungsgerichts zum Asylkompromiss aus den 1990er 
Jahren sind die Einschränkungen für Antragssteller:innen aus sicheren 
Herkunftsstaaten zudem verfassungsrechtlich abgesichert." 

Rechtsanwält:innen gelang es nur in Einzelfällen, die Einschrän- 
kungen aus dem Konzept der sicheren Herkunftsstaaten durch Rechts- 
kämpfe rechtsstaatlich einzuhegen - ein genereller Angriff auf die Re- 
gelung misslang, wie schon in den 1990er Jahren. Der Aufwand im Asyl- 
verfahren ist in solchen Fällen ungleich größer, weil die Beweislastum- 
kehr zu Lasten der Betroffenen die Anwaltschaft vor das Problem stellt, 
in kurzer Zeit viele Informationen zu sammeln, die im konkreten Fall zu 
einer Schutzanerkennung berechtigen können. Fälle mit Mandant:in- 
nen, die eine schlechte Erfolgsprognose haben, führen oft zu komplexen 
Konstellationen,” bei denen die Anwält:innen nicht nur die gesetzliche 
Grundlage, sondern auch die Herangehensweise einiger Richter:innen 
als Problem sehen: 

» Es gibt einen Hang von Verwaltungsrichtern, ans Asylrecht ranzu- 
gehen wie ans Baurecht. Das geht aber nicht, denn wir haben hier keine 
nüchtern aufbereiteten Fälle, bei denen es nur darum geht, darfich ein 
fünftes Stockwerk bauen oder nur vier.« (Interview RA Leuschner am 
30.05.2018) 


19 BVerfGE 94, 49; 94, 115; 94, 166. 

20 Beispielhaft seien hier die Schutzanträge von Roma und Sinti aus den Staaten 
des Westbalkan genannt, wo die Betroffenen zum Beispiel einem diskriminie- 
renden Ausschluss aus den materiellen Sicherungsleistungen ausgesetzt sind. 
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3.4  Rechtskämpfe gegen die Aussetzung des Familiennachzugs 


Die Organisation »Jumen« (Juristische Menschenrechtsarbeit) versuch- 
te mit Unterstützung des Rechtshilfefonds des Bundesfachverbands 
unbegleitete minderjährige Flüchtlinge (BUMP), ” die zeitweilige Aus- 
setzung des Familiennachzugs zu subsidiär Geschützten anzugreifen. 
Der Organisation gelang es in vergleichbar kurzer Zeit, ein Eilrechts- 
verfahren vor das Bundesverfassungsgericht zu bringen. Dies war, 
entgegen der generellen Schwierigkeit im Asylrechtsprozess, Verfahren 
vor höchstinstanzliche Gerichte zu bringen, in diesem Fall möglich, 
weil es um den Familiennachzug einer Familie zu einem ı7jährigen un- 
begleiteten minderjährigen Flüchtling ging, der diesen Anspruch beim 
Erreichen der Volljährigkeit verloren hätte. Im Rahmen des Verfahrens 
versuchten die Kläger:innen nicht nur die Erteilung von Visa-Papieren 
für den konkreten Familiennachzug im Einzelfall zu erstreiten, sondern 
sie rügten auch eine etwaige verfassungsrechtliche Unvereinbarkeit 
der Aussetzung mit Art. 3 Grundgesetz sowie unter Berücksichtigung 
des Kindeswohls aus Art. 8 EMRK und Art. 7 EU-Grundrechtecharta.”? 
Das Bundesverfassungsgericht nahm die Rechtssache zwar zur Ent- 
scheidung an, beschied die Klage aber in Teilen als unbegründet. Das 
Gericht machte dabei deutlich, dass eine positive Entscheidung im 
Einzelfall zu einer grundlegenden Infragestellung der Gesetzgebung 
führen würde: »Würde zudem die einstweilige Anordnung, was hier 
allein in Betracht kommt, mit verfassungsrechtlichen Bedenken gegen 
die Regelung des $ 104 Abs. 13 AufenthG begründet, so müsste dies für 
alle anderen Fälle des Familiennachzugs zu minderjährigen unbeglei- 
teten Flüchtlingen mit subsidiärem Schutzstatus ebenso gelten, was 
im Ergebnis der Aussetzung des Vollzugs der gesetzlichen Regelung 
gleichkäme«.”” Das Gericht verwehrte sich also bewusst einer Ent- 
scheidung, die die Gesetzgebung für verfassungswidrig erklärt hätte 


21 Zur Zeit des Verfahrens war ich im ehrenamtlichen Vorstand des BumF. 

22 BVerfGE, Beschluss der 1. Kammer des Zweiten Senats vom 11.10.2017, - 2 BvR 
1758/17, Rn. 6. 

23 ebd., Rn.18. 
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(siehe zur Kritik Riebau 2017) -— das Rechtsterrain konnte in dieser 
Hinsicht nicht genutzt werden, um die politischen Auswirkungen der 
Asylrechtsverschärfungen grundlegend anzugreifen. 

In einem weiteren Verfahren vor dem Verwaltungsgericht Berlin, 
das für Klagen gegen das Auswärtige Amt und die deutschen Auslands- 
botschaften alleine zuständig ist, konnte zumindest im Einzelfall ein 
partieller Erfolg erzielt werden. Das VG Berlin verpflichtete die Bundes- 
republik Deutschland dazu, einer syrischen Familie das Visum zu ihrem 
16-jährigen Sohn zu erteilen, der subsidiären Schutz erhalten hatte.”* 
Das Gericht sah in dem konkreten Sachverhalt einen begründeten Här- 
tefall, weil der betroffene Sohn durch die Trennung nachweislich psy- 
chisch stark belastet war. In diesem Fall waren entsprechende psycholo- 
gische Atteste eine wichtige Voraussetzung für den Erfolg. Das Auswär- 
tige Amt wollte zunächst gegen das Urteil Berufung einlegen, zog diese 
aber auf Anordnung von Außenminister Sigmar Gabriel (SPD) zurück. 
Gabriel war zum damaligen Zeitpunkt parteiintern in der Kritik gewe- 
sen, weil er federführend den Kompromiss zur Aussetzung des Famili- 
ennachzugs verhandelt hatte und ihm dabei Fehler unterstellt wurden 
(Bewarder 2016). Durch die fehlende Berufung verschaffte der Außen- 
minister zwar dem Betroffenen im Einzelfall den außerordentlichen 
Zugang zum Familiennachzug - und der Außenminister konnte in der 
Presse seine »humanitäre Geste« demonstrieren -, aber zugleich wurde 
durch die Erledigung des Falles eine Klärung durch ein höchstinstanzli- 
ches Gericht vermieden. Auf diese Weise blieb der juristische Erfolg auf 
den konkreten Kläger beschränkt. Dieses Beispiel veranschaulicht ein 
typisches Problem von rechtspolitischen Strategien: Wenn die Exekuti- 
ve kein Interesse an einer höchstinstanzlichen Klärung der Rechtsfrage 
hat, weil sie zum Beispiel einen möglichen Misserfolg vor Gericht mit- 
einkalkuliert, kann sie für den konkreten Einzelfall einen positiven Er- 
folg bescheiden. Es gehört zu den typischen Strategien der Verwaltung 
und gerade auch des BAMF, Einzelfälle außerhalb der Rechtsverfahren 
zu klären, um einem Rechtskampf den Boden zu entziehen. Anwält:in- 
nen, die eine langfristige rechtspolitische Strategie verfolgen, sind in 


24 VG Berlin, Urteil vom 7.11.2017, VG 36 K 92.17 V. 
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solchen Momenten in einem Dilemma: Das Interesse ihrer Mandant:in- 
nen an einem schnellen und positiven Ausgang ist vorrangig zu verfol- 
gen, aber dadurch verlieren sie die Möglichkeit, mit einem geeigneten 
Fall den Rechtskampf voranzutreiben. 


4. Rechtspolitische Schlussfolgerungen 


Die Asylrechtsverschärfungen seit 2015 konnten im Parlament und auf 
der Straße nicht aufgehalten werden. Aber auch die Rechtskämpfe führ- 
ten nicht zu einer rechtsstaatlichen Korrektur, abgesehen von vielen er- 
folgreichen Einzelklagen. Ein Grund dafür war auch die Schnelligkeit 
in der Gesetzgebung. Aber aus den Kämpfen entstanden auch zugleich 
neue politische Netzwerke, wie zum Beispiel das »Unteilbar«-Bündnis, 
das im Jahr 2018 eine Demonstration mit über 200.000 Menschen auf 
die Beine gestellt hat. Die Asylrechtsverschärfungen aus der Phase zwi- 
schen 2015 bis 2020 werden einen langfristigen Einfluss auf die Migra- 
tionskontrollpolitik in Deutschland haben. Durch sie hat der Gesetzge- 
ber Rechtstatbestände geschaffen, die teilweise nicht mal vollständig in 
die Verwaltungspraxis umgesetzt wurden, aber insgesamt der Exeku- 
tive mehr Ermessensspielräume zur Kontrolle und Polizierung von Ge- 
flüchteten verschafft. Zukünftige Bundesregierungen, selbst progressiv 
besetzte, sind mit dem Problem konfrontiert, dass sie zunächst dieses 
Bündel an Verschärfungen rückgängig machen müssten, um gleichzei- 
tig wieder die Möglichkeit zu schaffen, die Rechtspositionen von Ge- 
flüchteten zu verbessern. 

Aus den juristischen Misserfolgen lassen sich auch darüber hin- 
ausreichende Schlüsse für zukünftige Kämpfe ziehen. Denn was bei 
den Rechtskämpfen gegen die Asylrechtsverschärfungen unter ande- 
rem fehlte, waren Organisationen, die langfristige juridische Strategien 
ausarbeiten, Ressourcen bündeln und der Anwaltschaft durch finanzi- 
elle Mittel Zeit einräumen, um gezielt gegen einzelne Regelungen vor- 
zugehen. Die Erfahrungen aus den USA, wo Bürgerrechtsorganisatio- 
nen wie die »American Civil Liberties Union« (ACLU) solche strategi- 
schen Prozessführungen bereits seit Jahrzehnten durchführen, zeigen, 
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dass Rechtskämpfe koordiniert werden müssen - eine Aufgabe, die die 
traditionell als Einzelkämpfer:innen agierende Asylrechtsanwaltschaft 
nicht zu leisten imstande war und ist. Als neue Akteurin könnte die Ge- 
sellschaft für Freiheitsrechte (GFF), die 2016 gegründet wurde und zu 
einer Art deutschen ACLU avancieren will, diese rechtspolitische Lücke 
füllen. Die Organisation ist seit kurzem auch im Asylrecht tätig und er- 
stellte beispielsweise Musterklagen gegen die verfassungswidrigen Re- 
gelsätze aus dem Asylbewerberleistungsgesetz und gegen das Auslesen 
der Handys von Asylsuchenden im Asylverfahren. 

Deutlich wurde auch, dass Kämpfe dynamische Phasen durchlau- 
fen. Während die Kämpfe gegen die Migrationskontrollpolitik vor 2015 
teilweise erfolgreich waren, gab es einen Rollback, der sowohl Auswir- 
kungen auf die politische wie auch die rechtliche Arena hatte. Um die- 
se restriktive Veränderung der Kräfteverhältnisse umzukehren, dürfen 
sich Kämpfe nicht auf das Terrain des Rechts beschränken, sondern 
müssen mit politischen Strategien verknüpft werden. Auch in dieser 
Hinsicht kann man von den progressiven Akteur:innen aus den USA ler- 
nen: Als 2016 Donald Trump als US-Präsident gewählt wurde, begann 
die ACLU als klassische Bürgerrechtsorganisation Ressourcen in den 
Aufbau von Graswurzelbewegungen zu investieren: »Ihe ACLU will con- 
tinue to challenge President Trump's unconstitutional actions in court 
and [...] we will take that fight to the streets«.”® Ein solches bewegungs- 
orientiertes Verständnis von strategischer Prozessführung und Rechts- 
kämpfen wäre auch im Kampf gegen die Asylrechtsverschärfungen in 
Deutschland gewinnbringend. 


25 ACLU, Pressemitteilung vom 24.02.2017: »Program aims to organize resistance 
to President Trump«, https://www.aclu.org. 
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Arbeitskämpfe im Migrationsregime nach 2015 
Ein Streik bei Amazon 


Neva Löw 


Das Amazon-Unternehmen war während der Coronakrise oft in den 
Schlagzeilen. Es wurde über schlechte Arbeitsbedingungen, Arbeits- 
kämpfe und auch Rekordprofite für das Unternehmen berichtet. Das 
Amazon-Versandzentrum in Winsen wurde beispielsweise Ende 2020 
aufgrund steigender Infektionszahlen - zuletzt an die fünfzig bestä- 
tigte Fälle - zu einem Hotspot erklärt.‘ Im Dezember 2020 wurde im 
Versandzentrum in Garbsen bei Hannover ein weiterer Hotspot mit 250 
Infektionen gemeldet.” Gleichzeitig ist das Unternehmen weltweit mit 
verstärkten gewerkschaftlichen Aktivitäten konfrontiert. Die Financial 
Times berichtet im Frühjahr 2021, dass eine Organisierungsinitiative 
in einem Versandzentrum in dem gewerkschaftsfeindlichen Bundes- 
staat Alabama? - trotz ursprünglichem Misserfolg - eine wichtige Vor- 
bildwirkung für das ganze Land hatte.* Auch in Deutschland stehen 
gewerkschaftliche Aktivitäten in Amazon-Versandzentren im Rampen- 
licht. Dabei gibt es etliche Organisierungsherausforderungen, wie ein 
Betriebsrat folgendermaßen berichtet: 


1 Friedrich, Sebastian/Scholz, Nina (2020): »Mal wieder streiken«, in: https: 
IIwww.jungewelt.de vom 6.6.2020. 

2 Conti, Nadine (2020): »Corona Hotspot Amazon«, in https://taz.de vom 
26.12.2020. 

3 Alabama ist ein sogenannter right-to-work state, der gewerkschaftliche Orga- 
nisierung besonders erschwert. 

4 Lee, Dave/Rogers, Taylor Nicole (2021): »Unions see path to victory in Amazon 
defeat«, in: https://www.ft.com vom 20.4.2021. 
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»Bei uns [im Amazon-Standort XY] ist das ein bisschen schwierig mit 
der Gewerkschaft. Weil wir haben aus 68 Ländern Mitarbeiter...Und 
die haben noch nie »Gewerkschaften« gehört. Also die kennen sowas 
gar nicht...Aber nichtsdestotrotz, wir haben schon einige Mitglieder 
gewonnen, und viele warten auch jetzt, dass sie entfristet werden. 
Weil die vorher Angst haben. [Falls] das bekannt wird, dass die in der 
Gewerkschaft sind oder so, dann werden sie gekündigt.« (Interview 
Ömir) 
In Deutschland hat der »Sommer der Migration« (Kasparek/Speer 2015) 
zu einer Rekonfiguration der Verschränkung des Arbeits- und Migra- 
tionsregimes geführt, von dem besonders der E-Versandhandel, allen 
voran die Amazon-Versandzentren, profitierten. So fanden viele Men- 
schen mit Fluchterfahrung nach 2015 dort eine Anstellung. Wie Amazon 
zusätzlich auch noch im Unternehmen selbst eine Differenzierung der 
Arbeiter:innen vorantreibt und welche gewerkschaftlichen Strategien 
daraus erfolgen (können), sind Inhalte dieses Artikels. 

Dieser Beitrag untersucht anhand eines Streiks der Amazon- 
Arbeiter:innen in Werne 2019 gewerkschaftliche Strategien bei der 
Organisierung der Beschäftigten. Um die Strategien zum Arbeits- 
kampf diskutieren und vor allem kontextualisieren zu können, wird 
zuerst auf die Restrukturierung des Migrations- und Arbeitsregimes 
nach dem Sommer der Migration eingegangen. Dabei wird aufgezeigt, 
wie eine weitere differenzielle Inklusion (Mezzadra/Neilson 2013) im 
Arbeitsmarkt hergestellt wurde. Es ist offensichtlich, dass Menschen 
mit Fluchterfahrung vorrangig in den niedrig bezahlten Arbeitsmarkt- 
segmenten untergekommen sind. Die Amazon-Unternehmen haben 
in einigen Standorten dabei Menschen mit Fluchterfahrung gezielt 
rekrutiert. Ein Blick auf die Unternehmensorganisation bei Amazon 
zeigt auf, wie diese Strategie es ermöglicht, eine zutiefst heterogene 
Arbeiter:innenschaft in den Versandzentren zu integrieren. Ein we- 
sentliches Element des digitalen Taylorismus (Altenried 2017b), für das 
Amazon ein Beispiel ist, ist die Multiplikation der Arbeit und damit 
die tiefe Heterogenität der Arbeiter:innenschaft (Mezzadra/Neilson 
2013). Der Streik der Amazon-Beschäftigten in Werne zeigt auf, dass 
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unkonventionellere Strategien, die auf einer Basis an Aktivistiinnen im 
Versandzentrum aufbauen, vonnöten sind, um die unterschiedlichen 
Arbeiter:innen zu organisieren und zu mobilisieren. Ein Abschnitt zu 
der Diversität der Arbeiter:innen entlang ihrer biografischen Geschich- 
ten, ihrer Stellung im Migrationsregime und ihres Arbeitsvertrags 
verdeutlicht die Multiplikation der Arbeit sowie die Fragmentierung 
der Beschäftigten im Amazon-Unternehmen. Dieser Beitrag basiert 
auf eigener Feldforschung mit beobachtender Teilnahme an einem 
Streik in Werne 2019 und elf qualitativen Interviews mit Gewerkschaf- 
ter:innen, Aktivist:innen und Arbeiter:innen bei Amazon in Werne und 
Dortmund sowie weiteren sieben Interviews mit Beschäftigten des 
Amazon-Werks in Winsen.’ Ich gehe davon aus, dass die Arbeitsbe- 
dingungen an den drei Standorten sehr ähnlich sind und sie daher 
gemeinsam diskutiert werden können. Es wird kritisch resümiert, 
dass eine gewerkschaftliche Diskussion über die Verschränkung des 
Arbeits- und Migrationsregimes nach dem Sommer der Migration im 
Kontext von Amazon fehlt. Das Beispiel in Werne zeigt jedoch auf, 
wie es gelingt, mit einer Organisationsmacht in den Versandzentren 
und mit einer Vertrauenspersonenstruktur eine große Heterogenität 
an Arbeiter:innen in Arbeitskämpfe zu integrieren. Abschließend wird 
auf das Potenzial der Arbeitskämpfe während der Coronakrise einge- 
gangen und Möglichkeiten einer grenzüberschreitenden Mobilisierung 
von Amazon-Beschäftigten diskutiert. 


5 Bei direkten Zitaten aus den Interviews sowie auch im Literaturverzeichnis wer- 
den die Interviewten sowie auch das Amazon-Unternehmen, für das sie arbei- 
ten, anonymisiert. Das ist notwendig, um den Beschäftigten die größtmögli- 
che Anonymität zu gewahren. Ein Teil der Feldforschung und somit auch ein 
Teil der Interviews wurde gemeinsam mit Kolleg:innen des Soziologischen For- 
schungsinstituts Göttingen durchgeführt, hier im Rahmen einer von Peter Birke 
angebotenen Lehrforschungsveranstaltung im Sommersemester 2019. 
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1. Multiplikation der Arbeit und fragmentierte Beschäftigte 


Diesen Beitrag begleiten verschiedene Begriffe. Es wird einerseits auf 
»multiplication oflabor« (Multiplikation der Arbeit/Vervielfältigung der 
Arbeit), wie sie von Sandro Mezzadra und Neilson Brett in ihrem Buch 
»Border as a Method or the Multiplication of Labor« entwickelt wurde, 
verwiesen. Dabei soll der Begriff der tiefen Heterogenität der weltwei- 
ten Arbeit(-skräfte) gerecht werden. Die Subjektivitäten der Arbeiten- 
den sowie die Intensivierung der Arbeitsprozesse werden davon eben- 
falls umfasst: 


»The concept of the multiplication of labor is therefore meant to ac- 
company as well as supplement the more familiar concept ofthe divi- 
sion of labor, be ittechnical, social or international.« (Mezzadra/Neil- 
son 2013: 21) 


Darüber hinaus führen die beiden Autoren den Begriff der »differenzi- 
ellen Inklusion« ein. Dabei wird die Rolle des Staates bei der Produkti- 
on und Reproduktion von Differenz betont. Staatliche Politik ziele auf 
permanente Grenzziehungen sowohl an den Außengrenzen, aber auch 
den - innerstaatlichen bzw. inneren - Grenzen von gesellschaftlicher 
und ökonomischer Inklusion ab (Mezzadra/Neilson 2013). Ergänzend 
soll die »Fragmentierung der Beschäftigten« noch stärker die Produkti- 
onsebene und Unternehmensstrukturen in den Blick nehmen. Hiermit 
wird betont, dass Arbeiter:innen durch Fragmentierungslogiken zuein- 
ander in Konkurrenz gesetzt werden - zwischen nationalstaatlichen 
Grenzen als auch am gleichen Arbeitsplatz. Wie diese sich zueinander 
verhalten ist umkämpft und befindet sich in einer ständigen Bewegung. 
Die daraus entstehende Instabilität der Fragmentierungsgrenzen führt 
zu einer noch stärkeren Umkämpftheit, aber auch zu einer Verdichtung 
der Konkurrenz zwischen Arbeiter:innen (Hürtgen 2020). 

In diesem Sinne ergänzen und überschneiden sich die Begriffe der 
»Multiplikation der Arbeit« und der »fragmentierten Beschäftigten«. 
Die Rolle des Staates, die Subjektivitäten der Arbeiter:innen sowie (in- 
nere) Grenzziehungen stehen bei dem ersten Konzept im Vordergrund. 
Das zweite hingegen fokussiert die Produktionsorganisation und die 
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dadurch entstandene Konkurrenz zwischen den Beschäftigten. Im Fal- 
le von Amazon und den darin stattfindenden Arbeitskämpfen können 
beide Aspekte zusammengedacht werden. 


2. Die Restrukturierung des Migrations- und Arbeitsregimes 
nach 2015 


Im November 2018 waren 459.000 Geflüchtete in Deutschland als ar- 
beitssuchend gemeldet, 177.000 davon waren arbeitslos. Die Zahl der 
Menschen mit Fluchterfahrung lag in Deutschland 2017 bei 1,7 Millio- 
nen (Schmidt 2020: 141). Erfahrungen, Berichte und Studien über die 
Arbeitsmarktintegration von Menschen mit Fluchterfahrung sind seit 
dem Sommer der Migration vielfach anzutreffen (siehe dazu Galgoc- 
zi 2021; Bluhm/Birke/Stieber 2021; Schmidt 2020; Huke/Schmidt 2019). 
Dabei wird deutlich, dass die Zahl der erwerbstätigen Geflüchteten ge- 
stiegen ist, jedoch überproportional in Branchen mit schlechten Ar- 
beitsbedingungen. Gleichzeitig deuten die nach dem Sommer der Mi- 
gration erlassenen Bestimmungen darauf hin, dass die Verknüpfung 
zwischen Aufenthaltsrechten und dem Zugang zu Erwerbsarbeit für 
Menschen mit Fluchterfahrung weiter verstärkt wurde. Das hat für die 
Kämpfe von Geflüchteten um das Arbeitsregime, aber auch für Arbeits- 
prozesse selbst wichtige Implikationen. 

Die verfügbaren Daten deuten in diese Richtung: Die Beschäfti- 
gungsquote von Geflüchteten liegt aktuell bei 31,6 Prozent. Im Vergleich 
zu der Beschäftigungsquote aller Migrant:innen (50,3%) und deutscher 
Staatsbürger:innen (69,4%) ist die von Menschen mit Fluchterfahrung 
um einiges niedriger. Geflüchtete sind primär in den Branchen der Ar- 
beitnehmerüberlassung und der privaten Dienstleistungsbetriebe - vor 
allem der Gastronomie - anzutreffen. Hierbei stellen Zeit- und Leih- 
arbeit den überwiegend größten Bereich, mit einem Drittel, dar. So- 
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mit kann von einer »intersektoralen Unterschichtung«® (Schmidt 2020: 
142) gesprochen werden. Damit ist gemeint, dass Menschen mit Flucht- 
erfahrung zwar in praktisch allen Arbeitsmarktsegmenten anzutreffen 
sind, dabei jedoch »fast ausschließlich in Sektoren und Beschäftigungs- 
verhältnissen, die für die Ausbeutung billiger Arbeitskraft notorisch 
bekannt sind« (Birke/Bluhm 2019: 11). Die damit zustande kommen- 
de Neuzusammensetzung der Belegschaften führte zu einer weiteren 
Fragmentierung der Beschäftigten und einer Multiplikation der Arbeit. 

Bei der Neukonfiguration des Migrations- und Arbeitsregimes 
nach dem Sommer der Migration wurden innerstaatliche Grenzzie- 
hungen und somit eine differenzielle Inklusion immer offensichtlicher. 
Das wird besonders bei den erheblichen Unterschieden der rechtlichen 
Situationen und daher auch des Arbeitsmarktzugangs von Menschen 
mit Fluchterfahrung in Deutschland deutlich. Asylbewerber:innen, 
Menschen mit einem Duldungs-Status, anerkannte Flüchtlinge, EU- 
Migrant:iinnen und illegalisierte Menschen verfügen jeweils über 
verschiedene Möglichkeiten, einer Erwerbsarbeit nachzugehen. Der 
Staat spielt bei der Produktion und Reproduktion dieser inneren 
Grenzen eine zentrale Rolle. Maßnahmen am Arbeitsmarkt und in 
den Sozialsystemen sowie daran geknüpfte Bedingungen sind dabei 
wesentliche Hebel, die dem Staat zur Verfügung stehen. 


»Bewusst konzipierte Exklusionsmafßnahmen wie z.B. »Ankerzentren« 
werden letztlich nicht die Integration, sondern die Desintegration 
fördern. [..] Unter Geflüchteten werden Angst, Unsicherheit, Ent- 
täuschung und Unmut gefördert, bei Arbeitgebern Vorsicht und 
Zurückhaltung begünstigt.« (Schmidt 2020: 147) 


Die Vervielfältigung der inneren Grenzziehungen führt auch zu einer 
Vervielfältigung der Arbeit - zu einer multiplication of labor im neuen 
Arbeits- und Migrationsregime nach 2015. Ein Beispiel hierfür ist das 
2016 erlassene Integrationsgesetz. 


6 Dies steht in starkem Kontrast zur Generation der Gastarbeiter:innen der 
1970er Jahre. Hier fand eher eine »intrasektorale Unterschichtung« in einem 
primären Sektor — der Industrie - statt (Schmidt 2020: 134). 
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Das »Integrationsgesetz« 20167 ist Teil der Rekonfigurierung des 
Migrationsregimes Deutschlands. Dabei stellt das Gesetz mit seinen 
Prämissen eine Kontinuität der aktivierenden Arbeitsmarkt- und So- 
zialpolitik der Hartz-Reformen der frühen 2000er Jahre dar sowie der 
Maßnahmen, die schon vor dem Sommer der Migration im Asylrecht 
verankert waren. Das Integrationsgesetz hat Beschränkungen des Zu- 
gangs zum Arbeitsmarkt gelockert und stellt somit in dieser Hinsicht 
einen Fortschritt dar, es beinhaltet jedoch auch problematische Aspek- 
te. So wurden Wohnsitzauflagen und Sanktionsmöglichkeiten bei der 
Nicht-Aufnahme von Erwerbsarbeit eingeführt. Dabei wird die Logik 
des »Förderns und Forderns« von Hartz IV (Dusse 2019: 206ff) fortge- 
setzt. Damit entstehen große Abhängigkeiten von den Arbeitgeber:in- 
nen, da diese, über eine potenzielle Verweigerung von Leistungen aus 
dem SGB II hinaus, auch einen faktischen Einfluss auf die zukünftigen 
Aufenthaltsbedingungen ihrer Beschäftigten haben. 

Die Ausbildungsduldung, ein weiteres Element des Integrationsge- 
setzes, bietet eine Bleibeperspektive für die Gesamtdauer der Ausbil- 
dung, und bei anschließender Beschäftigung wird ein Aufenthaltsrecht 
für zwei weitere Jahre erteilt. Diese Regelung hat somit die Zukunfts- 
unsicherheit für einen Teil der Asylsuchenden verringert. Jedoch hat 
das auch dazu geführt, dass viele Menschen mit Fluchterfahrung Aus- 
bildungsplätze angenommen haben, obwohl ihre Chancen, die Ausbil- 
dung abzuschließen - auch aufgrund der fehlenden Sprachkenntnisse 
- gering sind. In der Folge werden sie teilweise als Arbeitskräfte mit ei- 
nem Gehalt unterhalb des Mindestlohns eingesetzt. Doreen Bormann 
und Nikolai Huke zitieren einen Mitarbeiter einer Beratungsstelle in 
Sachsen zu dem Thema: 


»wenn man da einen Auszubildenden anstellt, der offensichtlich kei- 
ne Chance hat, die Ausbildung zu schaffen, hat man trotzdem eine 
sehr günstige und ausbeutbare Arbeitskraft für die Ausbildungszeit.« 
(Bormann/Huke 2018) 


7 Integrationsgesetz: Bundesgesetzblatt Jahrgang 2016 Teil I Nr. 39, ausgegeben 
zu Bonn am 5. August 2016, 1939. https://www.bgbl.de, letzter Zugriff 19.2.2021. 
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Das aktivierende Migrationsregime (Birke/Bluhm 2019) schafft somit 
neue Bedingungen und Herausforderungen und ist selbst auch bestän- 
dig umkämpft. Dabei sind Auseinandersetzungen um das Arbeitsre- 
gime auch in Kämpfen um Arbeitsprozesse selbst zu finden. Während 
für EU-Migrant:innen bislang eine wichtige Machtressource in Arbeits- 
kämpfen das »Weiterziehen« - in andere Unternehmen, Branchen oder 
sogar Länder - war, ist das für neu gekommene Geflüchtete wenig bis 
kaum möglich. Die Prekarität ihres Aufenthaltes und die Einschrän- 
kungen ihrer Mobilität durch Residenzpflicht, Lagerunterbringung 
oder Wohnsitzauflagen begrenzen diese »Exitstrategie«. 


»Entsprechend sind Geflüchtete nach unseren Recherchen in der 
Fleischindustrie zurzeit oft in den am wenigsten attraktiven Arbeits- 
verhältnissen und oft zu völlig unmenschlichen Arbeitsbedingungen 
mit überlangen Arbeitszeiten, physisch und psychisch belastenden 
Prozessen und erheblich erhöhter Unfallgefahr beschäftigt, so etwa 
in der Ausstallung oder in der Industriereinigung« (Birke/Bluhm 2019: 
34). 


Es ist anzunehmen, dass Ähnliches auch in anderen Industrien und 
Sektoren gilt. Die durch staatliche Maßnahmen vorangetriebene wei- 
tere Segmentierung des Arbeitsmarktes und die damit einhergehende 
differenzielle Inklusion von Menschen mit Fluchterfahrung wurde bei 
der Betrachtung des Arbeits- und Migrationsregimes nach dem Som- 
mer der Migration deutlich. Eine der Branchen, in denen viele Men- 
schen mit Fluchterfahrung einer Erwerbsarbeit nachgehen, ist der E- 
Versandhandel. Amazon rekrutierte nach 2015 Migrant:innen teilweise 
direkt aus den Flüchtlingsunterkünften, um sie teilweise nur als Sai- 
sonarbeitskräfte anzustellen (Birke/Bluhm 2019: 42). Dabei nutzt das 
Unternehmen die durch das Migrationsregime hergestellten inneren 
Grenzziehungen. Die damit einhergehende tiefe Heterogenität der Ar- 
beitskräfte in den Amazon-Versandzentren haben somit Auswirkungen 
auf die dort geführten Arbeitskämpfe. Inwieweit sich die vor Ort aktive 
Gewerkschaft Ver.di darauf einstellt, wird im weiteren Gang der Unter- 
suchung diskutiert. 
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3. Amazon in Deutschland 


Seit Ende der neunziger Jahre ist Amazon mit Versandzentren in 
Deutschland vertreten und hat mittlerweile fünfzehn Logistikzentren 
im ganzen Land. Darin werden Waren gelagert, verpackt und versandt. 
In diesen fabrikähnlichen Hallen arbeiten ca. 16.000 Menschen, zu 
denen nochmal ca. 10.000 Saisonarbeiter:innen für das Weihnachtsge- 
schäft hinzukommen. Die zwei Fullfillmentcentres in Polen, nahe der 
deutschen Grenze, beliefern zusätzlich den deutschen Markt. Somit hat 
Amazon die Möglichkeit, während Arbeitskämpfen in den deutschen 
Versandzentren auf ihre Standorte in Polen auszuweichen (Glaubitz 
2019). Neben den USA ist Deutschland weltweit der wichtigste Markt 
für Amazon. 

Die Arbeiter:innen bei Amazon sind überwiegend als »Stower« 
(Kommisionieren), »Packer« und »Picker« (aus dem Lager holen und 
verpacken) tätig und arbeiten entweder im Dauerschichtsystem oder 
im Wechselschichtsystem. Das Modell der Fabrikorganisation, das 
Amazon verfolgt, basiert auf folgenden wesentlichen Elementen: Ei- 
nerseits auf dem Einsatz von technischen Mitteln und autoritären 
Führungsmethoden. Das bedeutet, dass die Standardisierung und 
Zergliederung der einzelnen Arbeitsschritte durch computergestützte 
Techniken überwacht und kontrolliert wird. Andererseits unterliegen 
die Arbeiter:innen regelmäßigen Leistungsbeurteilungen. Ein weiteres 
Element ist die Selbstdarstellung von Amazon als Arbeitgeber, der 
»kulturelle Vielfalt« besonders fördert und einen barrierefreien Ar- 
beitsplatz zur Verfügung stellt. Das drückt sich in den mehrsprachigen 
Aufschriften in den Lagerhallen aus und in den Promotionsvideos 
des Unternehmens selbst. Im Amazon-Fulfillmentcentre in Werne 
beispielsweise arbeiten Menschen mit fast 68 unterschiedlichen Na- 
tionalitäten (Interview Yusuf 2019). Letztlich zeichnet sich Amazon 
durch einen sehr hohen Anteil befristeter Beschäftigter aus. In den 
ersten zwei Jahren stellt Amazon grundsätzlich Arbeiter:innen nur 
mit befristeten Verträgen an. Danach ist das Unternehmen rechtlich 
dazu verpflichtet, unbefristete Arbeitsverträge anzubieten. Zusätzlich 
besteht fast die Hälfte der Beschäftigten aus Saisonarbeitskräften 
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(Boewe/Schulten 2015: 10ff.; Glaubitz 2019: 59). Diese Kultur der Be- 
fristungen spielt bei den Arbeitskämpfen eine zentrale Rolle. Durch 
die genannten Kernelemente treibt Amazon die Atomisierung, in- 
terne Differenzierung und somit Fragmentierung der Arbeiter:innen 
bewusst voran.° 

Die beschriebene Arbeitsorganisation, die in den Amazon- 
Fabrikhallen herrscht, wird in der Literatur als »digitaler Tayloris- 
mus« bezeichnet (Altenried 2017b). Die Elemente des Taylorismus, 
die Rationalisierung, Standardisierung, Überwachung und Messung 
des Arbeitsprozesses sind dabei von digitaler Infrastruktur begleitet. 
Die digitale Infrastruktur bespielt den Raum der digitalen Fabrik mit 
Algorithmen, Scannern und Barcodes. Anders als im Taylorismus der 
1930er Jahre bringt der digitale Taylorismus jedoch keine Massenar- 
beiter:innen hervor. Ganz im Gegenteil, es kommt dadurch zu einer 
Vervielfältigung der Arbeit. Der digitale Taylorismus, den Amazon 
hervorbringt, bestärkt die Diversifikation seiner Arbeiter:innen unter 
anderem durch verschiedene Arbeitsverträge noch weiter. 


»It is precisely the standardisation of tasks, as well as the automated 
measuring of results and feedback which allow for the inclusion of 
a multiplicity of often deeply heterogeneous workers in multifarious 
ways.« (Altenried 2017b: 16) 


Diese Umstände stellen für die gewerkschaftlichen Aktivitäten im 
Amazon-Unternehmen Herausforderungen dar. Diese Unternehmen 
zeichnen sich weltweit, auch in Deutschland, zudem durch eine 
klare gewerkschaftsfeindliche Haltung aus. Die deutsche Dienst- 
leistungsgewerkschaft Ver.di führt seit 2013 Arbeitskämpfe an den 
unterschiedlichen Amazon-Standorten. Dabei sticht Ver.di im euro- 
päischen Vergleich heraus: keine andere Gewerkschaft hat bislang 
so viele Ressourcen in die Organisierung von Amazon-Beschäftigten 
gesteckt (Boewe/Schulten 2015: 25). Durch gezielte Organizing-Ansätze 


8 Zuletzt wurde auftagesschau.de dazu ein Bericht veröffentlicht: »Der Vorgesetz- 
te sieht alles«, 15.10.2020, https://www.tagesschau.de/investigativ/panorama/a 
mazon-269.html 
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und das Einsetzen von Projektsekretär:innen an einigen Standorten 
konnte Ver.di erhebliche Mitgliederzuwächse verzeichnen. So gelangen 
Organisierungsgrade zwischen 30 und 50 % an den älteren Standorten 
sowie die Sicherstellung der Streikfähigkeit. Als Kampfmittel hat Verdi 
auf traditionelle sowie auf neue Strategien und Taktiken zurückge- 
griffen. Starke Öffentlichkeitsarbeit hat die Arbeitsbedingungen bei 
Amazon aufgezeigt und das Unternehmen in ein schlechtes Licht 
gerückt, um Druck aufzubauen. Das gewerkschaftliche Repertoire 
gegenüber Amazon beinhaltet auch unangekündigte Streiks aus dem 
laufenden Betrieb heraus, Blockaden der Zu- und Abfahrtswege und 
niedrigschwellige kollektive Aktionen. Jedoch konnte bislang noch 
kein Versandzentrum völlig stillgelegt werden. Amazon hat es jedes 
Mal geschafft, noch eine kritische Masse der Belegschaft von der 
Arbeitsniederlegung abzuhalten. Trotzdem: 


»Trotz ungünstiger Bedingungen hat ver.di in den vergangenen Jah- 
ren bei Amazon in mehrfacher Hinsicht Erstaunliches geleistet: 19 Jah- 
re nach Unternehmensgründung waren es Beschäftigte aus Deutsch- 
land, die Amazon erstmals miteinem Streik für einen Tarifvertrag her- 
ausforderten.« (Boewe/Schulten 2015: 46) 


Ein weiterer wichtiger Grund für den gewerkschaftlichen Erfolg bei 
Amazon war der Aufbau von Organisationsmacht in den Versandzen- 
tren selbst über eine gewachsene Basis betrieblicher Aktivist:innen. So- 
mit lag die Strategie nicht lediglich auf einer Gewinnung zahlender 
Mitglieder, sondern einer tatsächlichen Gewinnung von Aktivist:iinnen. 
Dabei spielen die Strukturen der gewerkschaftlichen Vertrauensleute 
eine zentrale Rolle. In Deutschland ist die Funktion der Vertrauensleu- 
te im Zuge der Sozialpartnerschaft seit den 1950er Jahren immer mehr 
in den Hintergrund getreten. Im Falle von Amazon sind die Betriebs- 
räte oft gewerkschaftsfeindlich eingestellt und dem Management loyal. 
Daher sind gerade hier die Ver.di-Vertrauensleutestrukturen besonders 
wichtig (Boewe/Schulten 2015: 47). 

Im Endeffekt konnte bislang allerdings nicht der Abschluss eines 
Tarifvertrags des Einzelhandels erreicht werden, den Ver.di von Ama- 
zon verlangt. Es wurden jedoch andere erhebliche Verbesserungen für 
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die Beschäftigten durchgesetzt, sowie auch Lohnerhöhungen. Das lässt 
Boewe und Schulten schlussfolgern, dass die angewendeten Strategien 
und Taktiken Modellcharakter für andere bislang gewerkschaftlich 
schwache Sektoren haben können (Boewe/Schulten 2015). Inwiefern 
dieser Modellcharakter im Zuge der tiefen Heterogenität der Arbei- 
ter:innen ausgemacht werden kann, wird in der weiteren Analyse eines 
Streiks bei Amazon diskutiert. 


4. Bei Amazon Werne wird gestreikt! 


Am 2. Mai 2019 stand pünktlich zu Beginn der Frühschicht eine 
Gruppe Ver.di Vertrauensleute vor den Einfahrtstoren des Amazon- 
Versandzentrums Werne mit Transparenten, Plakaten und Ver.di 
Warnwesten. Sie hatten am Tag zuvor erfahren, dass an diesem Tag 
Ver.di zu einem dreitägigen Streik aufrufen würde. Sie forderten ihre 
Arbeitskolleg:innen, die zur Arbeit erschienen waren auf, sich dem 
Streik anzuschließen. Manche solidarisierten sich, manche gingen 
trotzdem zur Arbeit. Das Gleiche wiederholte sich bei der Spätschicht. 
Die Streikenden trafen sich anschließend in ihrem »Streiklokal« - 
ein Cafe in unmittelbarer Nähe zum Gelände -, um bei Kaffee und 
Tee weitere Aktionen zu planen, neue Aktivistiinnen kennenzulernen 
und um sich über das neu eröffnete Amazon-Versandzentrum, nur 
eine halbe Stunde entfernt, in Dortmund, auszutauschen. Der Streik 
hielt drei Tage lang an und am zweiten Tag des Streiks wurde eine 
Kundgebung vor den Toren des neuen Amazon-Versandzentrums 
geplant. Drei Busladungen Werne-Streikender versammelten sich am 
kommenden Tag beim Eingang von Amazon in Dortmund, überreich- 
ten beim Schichtwechsel den herauskommenden Arbeiter:innen Flyer 
und machten mit Megaphonen auf sich aufmerksam. Im Gegensatz zu 
dem Standort in Werne war Ver.di gerade dabei, erste Kontakte zu den 
Beschäftigten in Dortmund aufzubauen. Nach drei Tagen wurde, mit 
dreißig neuen Mitgliedern und guter Stimmung, der Streik beendet. 
Der beschriebene Streik in Werne zeigt die Strategien auf, die Ver.di 
mit Streiks in diesem Bereich verfolgt und wie sich der Organizing- 
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Ansatz und die Vertrauenspersonenstruktur in der Praxis auswirken. 
Der Streik in Werne diente in diesem Fall der Mitgliedergewinnung 
in dem Amazon-Werk und der ersten Kontaktaufnahme mit den Be- 
schäftigten an dem neuen Standort in Dortmund. Obwohl, wie oben be- 
schrieben, bislang weder ein Versandzentrum gänzlich zum Stillstand 
gebracht wurde, noch der Tarifvertrag durchgesetzt werden konnte, hat 
die Etablierung einer Streikkultur andere wichtige Funktionen bei der 
Organisierung der Belegschaft. 

Im Organizing-Ansatz dienen regelmäßige Streiks zusätzlich auch 
der Testung der Militanz der Belegschaft und dem Zusammenhalt der 
Gruppe (McAlevey/Ostertag 2014). In diesem Sinne sind Streikaktivi- 
täten wichtige Momente, in denen solidarische Beziehungen zwischen 
den Partizipierenden hergestellt werden. Das bedeutet die Herstellung 
neuer, solidarischer Erfahrungen miteinander, die auch Adamczak mit 
Blick auf revolutionäre Momente beschreibt: 


»Diese Erfahrung ist mehr als das erhebende Gefühl einer extraordi- 
nären Situation, sie stellt nicht nur die affektive Qualität eines his- 
torischen Ereignisses dar, sondern ist auch ein Verlangen nach und 
zugleich ein Ausdruck von veränderten Beziehungen. Aus revolutio- 
närer Perspektive, die nicht Politik unter bestehenden Bedingungen 
meint, sondern Politisierung dieser Bedingungen, geschieht das Ent- 
scheidende in dem Moment, in dem sich nicht nur bestehende Bezie- 
hungen verändern, in dem sie enger und egalitärer werden, freundli- 
cher und weniger instrumentell, sondern auch neue Beziehungen ge- 
knüpft und andere gelöst werden, Verbindungen aufgegeben und Ele- 
mente neu miteinander verbunden werden.« (Adamczak 2017: 206) 


Der gemeinsame Arbeitskampf ist daher ein wesentlicher Moment, um 
der Fragmentierung der Beschäftigen kollektiv entgegenzutreten. Das 
ist besonders bei der Heterogenität der Beschäftigten, die ich im fol- 
genden Teil beschreibe, wichtig. 

Der Projektsekretär von Ver.di hat ein Jahr lang Amazon- 
Arbeiter:iinnen in Werne organisiert, bis sie streikfähig wurden. 
Die 1600 Beschäftigten sind heute mit einer Basis an Vertrauensleu- 
ten und Ver.di-Betriebsrät:innen gut organisiert. Die Basis von einer 
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Gruppe von ca. dreißig Vertrauensleuten und Aktivist:iinnen hat dann 
dazu geführt, dass Ver.di heute mit 300 bis 400 Beschäftigten Streiks 
in Werne ausrufen kann. Die meisten neuen Gewerkschaftsmitglieder 
wurden und werden weiterhin durch Streiks gewonnen (Interview 
Mark 2019). 

Ein weiteres wesentliches Element der Streikkultur bei Amazon in 
Werne ist das Streiklokal, das als Begegnungsraum dient. Dort werden 
Kontakte ausgetauscht, über Arbeitsprobleme berichtet, neue Manage- 
mentstrategien kritisch beleuchtet und der weitere Verlauf des Streiks 
besprochen. Solche Räume zu schaffen, ist ein wichtiges Element der 
Organizing-Strategie in einem Unternehmen, das gewerkschaftsfeind- 
lich eingestellt ist. Es dient zur Schaffung von Solidarität unter den Ak- 
tivistinnen und zur Etablierung einer alternativen, solidarischen Kul- 
tur miteinander, um der gewerkschaftsfeindlichen Stimmung furcht- 
loser entgegenzutreten (McAlevey/Ostertag 2014, McAlevey 2016). Das 
Streiklokal und der regelmäßige Arbeitskampf kann der Fragmentie- 
rung und der damit einhergehenden ständigen Konkurrenzsituation 
unter den Beschäftigten bei Amazon etwas entgegensetzen. 

Ähnlich verhält es sich mit den regelmäßigen Treffen der Vertrau- 
ensleute, die eine Amazon Vertrauensperson wie folgt beschreibt: 


»das machen wir meistens alle sechs Wochen. Da kommen die Ver- 
trauensleute zusammen und dann wird erstmals geguckt was wir ge- 
macht haben die letzten Monate oder was wir geschafft haben. Und 
dann organisieren wir den Arbeitskampf und besprechen was gerade 
aktuell im Lager ist, wie sich der Arbeitgeber so hinstellt.« (Interview 
Hassan 2019) 


Auch eine nationale und internationale Vernetzung ist Teil der Ver.di 
Strategie gegenüber Amazon. Regelmäßige nationale Treffen dienen 
zur Koordinierung der Aktivist:innen und die internationale Vernet- 
zung stellt einen Versuch dar, Amazon grenzüberschreitend etwas ent- 
gegenzusetzen. Die Vertrauenspersonen vom Amazon-Werk in Werne 
sind in beiden Netzwerken aktiv und nehmen an den Treffen teil. Unter 
den Aktivist:innen herrscht außerdem ein großes Bewusstsein darüber, 
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dass eine internationale Organisierung notwendig ist, um gegen Ama- 
zon etwas durchzusetzen. Ein Betriebsrat erläutert diesen Gedanken: 


»Weil das kann Amazon wehtun, wenn zum Beispiel koordiniert 
Deutschland, Frankreich, Spanien, Italien, England gleichzeitig strei- 
ken oder so. Das würde wehtun, weil dann können die nicht mehr 
auf Frankreich umswitchen. Dann würden die Kunden wirklich ihre 
Pakete sehr spät bekommen.« (Interview Ömer 2019) 


Wie die Gewerkschaftsstrategien allerdings auf die Multiplizierung der 
Arbeit durch Amazon sowie auch auf das Migrationsregime eingehen 
und reagieren ist auf den ersten Blick weniger ersichtlich. Im folgen- 
den Teil dieses Beitrags gehe ich zuerst auf die Fragmentierung der 
Arbeiter:innen ein und frage, wie diese von den Beschäftigten selbst 
wahrgenommen wird. 


4.1 Die heterogenen Arbeiter:innen 


Auch in Werne ist es offensichtlich, dass die Arbeiter:innenschaft 
fragmentiert und heterogen ist. Es arbeiten nach Schätzungen der 
Betriebsrät:innen Menschen mit 68 unterschiedlichen Nationalitäten 
im Versandzentrum, die eine Vielzahl an Sprachen sprechen. Um bei 
Amazon zu arbeiten, sind deutsche Sprachkenntnisse nicht erforder- 
lich. Die Arbeitsschritte werden von einem Scanner vorgegeben und 
die Aufschriften im Versandzentrum selbst sind auf Deutsch, Englisch 
und Arabisch. Auch benötigen die Arbeiter:innen keine Qualifikatio- 
nen. »Amazon nimmt alle«, war immer wieder von den Arbeiter:innen 
zu hören. Verschiedene aufenthaltsrechtliche Bedingungen und zu- 
sätzlich sehr unterschiedliche Lebens- und Wohnbedingungen tragen 
zur Fragmentierung der Arbeiterinnen bei. Dies gilt, wie meine 
Interviews zeigen, nicht nur für Werne, sondern auch für andere 
Amazon-Standorte. 

Bei Amazon arbeiten Menschen mit ganz unterschiedlichen 
Geschichten. Es gibt eine Vielzahl an Migrationsgeschichten, Ausbil- 
dungsgeschichten und vorherigen Arbeitsplätzen. Die Arbeiter:innen 
haben teilweise vor ihrer Anstellung bei Amazon bei anderen Unter- 
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nehmen im Handel gearbeitet und sind dann über Jobanzeigen bei 
Amazon gelandet. Wieder andere sind über das Jobcenter an Ama- 
zon weitergeleitet worden und fühlten sich dazu gedrängt, in einem 
Versandzentrum anzufangen. 

Viele der Menschen mit Fluchterfahrung berichten von den Schwie- 
rigkeiten, eine andere Anstellung zu finden, vor allem aufgrund der feh- 
lenden Deutschkenntnisse. 


»You know, when I came to Germany, | came around 2016 and then | 
couldn't really speak any German [...] because even if you have to do 
cleaning, you have to be able to speak the language. And then it was 
only Amazon that was able to take somebody with no knowledge of 
English or any of the major languages. So I had to [...].« (Interview Said 
2019, Standort NN) 


Bei Amazon könne man eben ohne jegliche Sprachkenntnisse anfan- 
gen zu arbeiten, denn der Scanner zeigt die benötigten Arbeitsschritte 
an. Andere sind wieder über Umwege bei dem Unternehmen gelandet. 
Nuri aus Afghanistan hat eine völlig andere Ausbildung und Berufser- 
fahrungen. Er hat als Englischlehrer gearbeitet und anschließend als 
Dolmetscher für eine US-amerikanische Firma. 2011 ist er aus Afgha- 
nistan geflohen, war jahrelang in Griechenland, bis er Ende 2014 nach 
Deutschland gekommen ist. Über einen Freund hat er von freien Stellen 
bei Amazon erfahren. Einige der Arbeiter:innen sind als Student:innen 
nach Deutschland gekommen und möchten auch, neben ihrer Tätigkeit 
bei Amazon, weiter studieren. Wieder andere sind schon seit Jahrzehn- 
ten in Deutschland und haben sich von Job zu Job entlanggehangelt. Für 
die meisten, mit denen ich während meiner Feldforschung gesprochen 
habe, ist die Tätigkeit bei Amazon etwas Vorübergehendes und sie er- 
hoffen sich zukünftig »etwas Besseres« zu finden. 

Der Sommer der Migration und die darauffolgende zunehmen- 
de Verknüpfung zwischen Aufenthaltsrechten und dem Zugang zu 
Erwerbsarbeit hat auch für die Amazon Versandzentren in Werne 
und Dortmund eine Rolle gespielt. Die Ver.di Vertrauenspersonen 
berichteten, es sei Amazon bei der Eröffnung ihres neuen Standortes 
in Dortmund schwergefallen, ausreichend zusätzliche Arbeitskräfte 
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zu finden. Das Werk in Werne - ca. eine halbe Stunde mit dem Auto 
entfernt — hatte schon mit seinen 1600 Mitarbeiter:innen und einer 
hohen Fluktuation die Reserve an Arbeitskräften in der Region belastet. 
Nach dem Sommer der Migration hat das dort zuständige Jobcenter 
Menschen mit Fluchterfahrung an Amazon weitervermittelt. Ein Be- 
triebsrat bei Amazon erklärt: »wir haben viel mehr—, also, klar, [wir 
haben] sehr große Kontingente an Syrern, und Amazon hat es leichter, 
jetzt« (Interview Ömer 2019). 

Somit sind die Beschäftigten bei Amazon mit sehr unterschiedli- 
chen Lebenssituationen konfrontiert. Das wird noch durch die Ausdif- 
ferenzierung, die das Migrationsregime schafft, verstärkt. So berichten 
es auch einige Amazon-Arbeiter:innen. Da seine Frau in Deutschland 
studiert, konnte Said ihr nachfolgen: 


»So [...] she has to go to school and I have to work. If I had the sup- 
port from the governments maybe government can pay for our house 
bills and maybe I can possibly go to school but I don't have actually 
opportunities but like the refugees they have such opportunities.« (In- 
terview Said 2019, Standort NN) 


Die Messung und Evaluierung der Arbeit - für die auch der Scanner ein 
wesentliches Instrument ist - erfolgt bei Amazon ungefähr monatlich.’ 
So werden die einzelnen Arbeiter:innen entlang eines Punktevergabe- 
systems für ihre Schnelligkeit, ihr Sozialverhalten und Krankenstände 
bewertet. Eine Software errechnet schlussendlich, ob die Person verlän- 
gert oder entlassen wird. Eine Ver.di-Vertrauensperson beschreibt die 
Auswirkungen dieses Systems folgendermaßen: 


»Mein erster Vertrag war für sechs Wochen und mein zweiter für drei 
Monate und dann für ein Jahr, und dann irgendwann habe ich einen 
festen Vertrag bekommen. Ich habe richtig gearbeitet in den ersten 


9 Offiziell erhalten die Beschäftigten vierteljährlich eine Evaluierung ihrer Ar- 
beitsleistung. Zusätzlich bekommen sie vor dem Auslaufen ihrer Verträge auch 
Bewertungen. Das führt, laut Betriebsrat, zu einer fast monatlichen Bewertung 
der Mitarbeiter:innen (Interview Yusuf 2019). 
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zwei Jahren. Davon habe ich Schmerzen, die ich noch immer mit mir 
trage.« (Interview Hassan 2019) 


Es wird vermutet, dass neben dem Punktesystem auch ein Element der 
Unvorhersehbarkeit vorhanden ist. So kann (und soll) man sich nie si- 
cher sein, ob man nun verlängert wird oder nicht. Viele haben Arbeits- 
unfälle erlebt und wurden durch den daraus entstandenen Kranken- 
stand mit einer Nicht-Verlängerung ihres Vertrags bedroht. Viele An- 
gestellte kennen weitere Geschichten von Kolleg:innen, die nach Kran- 
kenständen entlassen worden sind. Im Amazon-Werk Werne hat Ver.di 
dieses Thema aufgegriffen und einige durch Klagen und Gerichtspro- 
zesse gegen Amazon unterstützt (Interview Alex 2019). 

Bei Amazon verfügen die Arbeiter:innen also alle über unterschied- 
liche Arbeitsverträge. »Amazon tauscht die gerne aus, so zack zack 
zack.« (Interview Ömer 2019). Im Versandzentrum Werne gibt es mitt- 
lerweile eine Kernbelegschaft, die schon über unbefristete Verträge 
verfügt. Laut Gewerkschaftsangaben sind das zwischen 90 und 95% der 
Beschäftigten (abzüglich der Saisonarbeitskräfte). Das ist bei dem neu- 
en Werk in Dortmund anders - dort ist der Großteil der Beschäftigten 
mit unterschiedlichen befristeten Verträgen engagiert. Die anfängliche 
Befristung kann von ein, drei bis zu sechs Monate variieren. Hinzu 
kommen die Saisonarbeitskräfte, die die Arbeiter:innenschaft vor 
allem im Zuge des Weihnachtsgeschäfts verdoppeln. Dementspre- 
chend gibt es immer eine hohe Fluktuation in den Versandzentren 
(Boewe/Schulten 2015). 

Die Unterscheidung zwischen Befristeten und Unbefristeten hat 
auch auf das Arbeitsklima Auswirkungen. »Die, die entfristet sind, 
die werden von denen, die nicht entfristet worden sind, ganz schön 
gehasst«, berichtet eine Arbeiterin, Emma. Und der Arbeitsdruck für 
diejenigen, die noch nicht entfristet sind, ist sehr hoch: »for the new 
workers who maybe need the contracts there's much pressure« (Inter- 
view Said 2019). Diese Polarisierung beschreibt auch Birke in einem 
Interview: 


»Unsere Beobachtung [...] ist, dass dies zusammengenommen einer- 
seits dazu führt, dass Beschäftigte sich eine Zeit lang identifizieren, 
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mitmachen usw., während andere dies sehr stark ablehnen und als 
Zumutung empfinden. Es gibt also eher eine Polarisierung als einhel- 
lige Ablehnung. Verstärkt wird dies auch noch dadurch, dass es einen 
sehr hohen Anteil befristet Beschäftigter gibt, die zunächst mal ihre 
Entfristung abwarten müssen, bis sie sich artikulieren.« (Lange 2020) 


Die Ver.di Vertrauensleute und Betriebsräte thematisieren diesen Ar- 
beitsdruck regelmäßig. 


4.2 Gewerkschaften und die Vervielfältigung der Arbeit 


Bei meiner Feldforschung konnte ich feststellen, dass Migrationsge- 
schichten und verschiedene Aufenthaltstitel eine wahrgenommene 
Realität im Versandzentrum Werne sowie auch an anderen Standorten 
sind. Was das für die gewerkschaftliche Organisationsarbeit bedeutet, 
variiert jedoch. Ich unterscheide zwischen der Bundes-, regionalen und 
Betriebsebene, obwohl sich diese Ebenen in der Realität gegenseitig 
beeinflussen. Dementsprechend werden im folgenden Abschnitt alle 
drei Ebenen diskutiert und auch miteinander in Verbindung gesetzt. 
Auf regionaler Ebene wurde der zuständige Gewerkschaftssekretär 
mit der Realität der Multiplikation der Arbeit und der fragmentierten 
Beschäftigten bei Amazon folgendermaßen konfrontiert: 


»Eine Strategie hatte ich nicht. Ich hatte—, ich war mir dessen be- 
wusst, dass es unterschiedliche Kulturen sind, unterschiedliche Reli- 
gionen auch, und habe einfach versucht, respektvoll damit umzuge- 
hen.« (Interview Alex 2019) 


Laut eigenen Angaben achtet er selbst darauf, dass es weder im Streik- 
cafe noch bei Grillfesten für die Amazon-Aktivist:innen »irgendwo 
Schweinefleisch« gibt, und das »weiß auch jeder Streikende«. Es 
komme auch immer wieder zu Konflikten zwischen »unterschiedli- 
chen Nationalitäten«, in die man als Gewerkschafter eingreifen und 
moderieren muss. Grundsätzlich jedoch gibt es keine strategischen 
Überlegungen zu den Fragmentierungslogiken entlang des Migrations- 
regimes: »Aber strategisch habe ich mich da nicht darauf vorbereitet, 
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sondern einfach versucht, wertschätzend damit umzugehen« (Inter- 
view Alex 2019). 

Die Mitarbeiter:innen der regionalen Ver.di-Zentralen erlebten, wie 
auch die restliche deutsche Gesellschaft, den Sommer der Migration 
unter dem Einfluss einer breiten Willkommensbewegung. In diesem 
Sinne ist auch die Gruppe an Vertrauenspersonen vom Amazon-Werk 
Werne geschlossen zum Bahnhof gefahren, um die Ankommenden zu 
begrüßen. »Das kam von den Kollegen und Kolleginnen selber« (Inter- 
view Alex 2019), erzählt ein Ver.di-Sekretär. Vertrauenspersonen berich- 
ten auch von koordinierten Kleidungs- und Lebensmittelsammelaktio- 
nen im Amazon-Versandzentrum, die sie dann gemeinsam zu einer 
nahegelegenen Flüchtlingsunterkunft gebracht haben. Daraufhin hat 
auch bei den Betriebsratswahlen in einem anderen Amazon-Werk ein 
Arbeiter mit Fluchterfahrung, der im Zuge des Sommers der Migrati- 
on nach Deutschland gekommen war, für Ver.di kandidiert. Zu diesem 
Zeitpunkt gab es spezielle Informationsveranstaltungen für neu Ange- 
kommene, die das regionale Ver.di-Büro organisierte. Der Ausgang die- 
ser Bemühungen wird allerdings als ein Scheitern erzählt: 


»Und leider ist es dann passiert, dass die Geflüchteten, oder alle in 
[dem Amazon-Werk] sind erst einmal befristet beschäftigt, und dieser 
Mensch, dem ist dann sein Arbeitsvertrag nicht verlängert worden, ja? 
Der hat sich engagiert für Ver.di und ist leider nicht mehr bei Amazon 
beschäftigt.« (Interview Alex 2019) 


Daraufhin schreckte die regionale Gewerkschaft vor einer weiteren Mo- 
bilisierung von Amazon-Beschäftigten zurück, wenn diese nicht unbe- 
fristet beschäftigt sind. 

Ein weiteres Moment, bei dem die Heterogenität der Arbeiter:in- 
nenschaft bei Amazon innerhalb der regionalen Gewerkschaftsstruk- 
turen diskutiert wurde und wird, war anlässlich der Übersetzung von 
Flyern und anderen gewerkschaftlichen Materialien. Bei den Streikauf- 
rufen produziert Ver.di dazugehörige Flyer in Deutsch und Englisch. 
Auch Broschüren im Zuge von Betriebsratswahlen werden mehrspra- 
chig gedruckt. Bei Arbeitskämpfen selbst können dann die Aktivist:in- 
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nen und Vertrauenspersonen für ihre Kolleg:innen übersetzen. Darauf 
baut auch die zuständige Gewerkschaft. 

Auch bei Amazon gibt es rassistische Übergriffe und Gruppen, die 
sich vor allem nach dem Sommer der Migration gegen die Neueinstel- 
lungen von Menschen mit Fluchterfahrung positionierten. So berichten 
einige Vertrauenspersonen von vermehrten rassistischen und rechtsex- 
tremen Schmierereien in den Toiletten. Auch Betriebsräte berichteten 
von ähnlichen Beschwerden: 


əda heißt das »Ich möchte, das 80 Prozent Deutsche hier arbeiten«, 
solche-, dann natürlich, auf Toiletten sind Nazischmierereien, sehr 
viele auch, ja.« (Interview Ömer 2019) 


Daraufhin hat das regionale Ver.di-Büro einen Workshop gegen 
Stammtischparolen angeboten. 

Auf Bundesebene setzt sich die Personengruppe Migration mit 
dem Themenkomplex Arbeit und Migration auseinander, das Amazon- 
Unternehmen ist allerdings dem Fachbereich Handel zugeordnet. 
Grundsätzlich verlässt sich die Bundesebene stark auf Initiativen der 
regionalen Abteilungen: 


»Und daher schauen unsere Kollegen immer vor Ort quasi auf die 
Zusammensetzung der Belegschaft, und wenn da (Bedarfe da sind), 
dann versuchen wir auf die zu reagieren, immer mit dem Ansatz, 
dass es gut ist, wenn [sich] Beschäftigte unterschiedlicher Nationen 
in einer Tarifgewerkschaft zusammen/tun]« (Interview Yusuf 2019). 


In meiner Forschung war auffällig, dass auf der Betriebsebene ein ho- 
hes Bewusstsein über die Fragmentierung der Beschäftigten zu finden 
war. Besonders auf der Ebene der Betriebsräte und Vertrauensperso- 
nen wurde dies oft angesprochen. So wies ein Betriebsrat darauf hin, 
dass »es auch eine Mehrbelastung sein (kann), also psychische Belas- 
tung, erstmal auf der Arbeit, ein neues Land, Sprache fehlt, und [wenn 
er] jeden Tag befürchten muss, dass er abgeschoben wird« (Interview 
Ömer 2019). Der Betriebsrat hat daraufhin angestoßen, einen Street- 
worker für das Versandzentrum anzustellen. 
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Außerdem haben genügend Vertrauenspersonen selbst eine Flucht- 
geschichte, sind multilingual und können daher mit neu Angekomme- 
nen kommunizieren. Das wird als ein großer Vorteil bei deren Mobili- 
sierung hervorgehoben: 


»Dadurch, dass ich aus Marokko komme, kann ich mit denen, die aus 
Syrien kommen, auch Arabisch sprechen. Und ich spreche auch noch 
Spanisch und Französisch. Wir haben auch viele aus dem afrikani- 
schen Raum und da sprechen die meisten auch Französisch und so 
haben wir die auch gewinnen können« (Interview Hassan 2019). 


4.3 Solidarität mit Geflüchteten 


Die angeführten Beispiele aus meiner Feldforschung verdeutlichen, 
dass die Gewerkschaftsstrukturen auf regionaler Ebene improvisie- 
ren, wenn sie mit der Fragmentierung der Beschäftigten konfrontiert 
werden. Im Falle von Amazon Werne geht es dabei den Gewerk- 
schaftsvertreter:innen um Respekt und Wertschätzung. Auch das 
Übersetzen von Materialien deutet auf eine Achtsamkeit gegenüber 
der Heterogenität der Arbeiter:innen hin. Die Vertreter:innen auf 
regionaler Ebene müssen häufig improvisieren, da es von Seiten der 
Bundesorganisation wenig An- und Vorgaben zur Aufnahme der Di- 
versität der Arbeiter:innen bei Amazon gibt. Es gibt keine koordinierte 
Diskussion im Bundes-Amazon-Netzwerk über die Verschränkung 
vom Migrations- und Arbeitsregime nach dem Sommer der Migration 
und den Implikationen für die Arbeiterinnen von Amazon.'” Auch 
im internationalen Netzwerk fehlt bislang dazu eine Debatte. Die 
zuständigen Ver.di-Sekretär:innen werden dafür nicht geschult, noch 
gibt es eine gezielte Kampagne, Menschen mit Fluchterfahrung anzu- 
sprechen. Die Gewerkschaft Ver.di hat sich (bislang) für das »equal« 
statt »special treatment« (Marino/Penninx/Roosblad 2015) von Men- 
schen mit Fluchterfahrung entschieden. Ohne eine spezifische Gruppe 


10 Die Personengruppe Migration in Ver.di — die horizontal zu den verschiedenen 
Bereichen liegt - beschäftigt sich dabei sehr wohl mit diesen Fragen. 
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von Arbeiter:innen auszuwählen und für sie ein gesondertes Angebot 
zu schaffen, sollen alle Arbeiter:innen gleichermaßen angesprochen 
und sich repräsentiert fühlen. Ein Bundesangestellter erklärte das 
folgendermaßen: 


»[ich würde] keine Kampagnen machen, weil das würde auch noch 
einmal in der Belegschaft gegebenenfalls zu Spaltungen führen [...] 
wenn man sagt jetzt, wir machen eine Extrakampagne nur für die Sy- 
rer, dann- also, ich will es nicht ausschließen, aber man muss es gut 
begründen können, warum für sie und für die anderen nicht.« (Inter- 
view Yusuf 2019) 


Gerade mit der tiefen Heterogenität der Arbeiter:innen konfrontiert 
wären gezielte Maßnahmen schwieriger. Einen offensichtlichen Be- 
darf gibt es, Menschen mit Fluchterfahrung in die hauptamtlichen 
Ver.di Strukturen zu rekrutieren. Gerade die starke Vertrauensperso- 
nenstruktur bei den AmazonBeschäftigten könnte dabei helfen, die 
Organisierung der vielfältigen Arbeiter:iinnen auch in die höheren 
Gewerkschaftsstrukturen zu tragen (Interview Yusuf 2019). 

Der Aufbau von Organisationsmacht in den Betrieben selbst und 
auch die starke Autonomie der regionalen Strukturen bringt Vorteile 
und Möglichkeiten mit sich. In dem Falle von Werne hat das dazu ge- 
führt, dass das Vertrauenspersonennetzwerk nicht nur eine Repräsen- 
tation der vielfältigen Arbeiter:innen ist, sondern auch das Werkzeug 
und die Fähigkeiten dazu hat, die unterschiedlichsten Arbeiter:innen 
im Versandzentrum anzusprechen. Diese Strukturen ermöglichen ein 
Eingehen auf die Bedürfnisse, die unter den Arbeiter:innen herrschen. 
Die gemeinsamen Arbeitskämpfe etablieren eine solidarische Kultur 
miteinander, die gerade bei den Amazon-Unternehmen einen wichti- 
gen Gegenpol zur Unternehmenskultur bilden. Die Bedeutung einer 
solidarischen Kultur beschreibt auch Eribon, als er über die Streiks 
1968 in Frankreich resümiert: 


»Da hatte Satre schon recht: Vor dem Streik ist der französische Arbei- 
ter spontan rassistisch und traut Einwanderern nicht über den Weg, 
während des Streiks aber verschwinden diese niedrigen Empfindun- 
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gen. Dann herrscht Solidarität, und sei es nur eine partielle oder vor- 
übergehende. Die fehlende Mobilisierung als Gruppe bzw. die feh- 
lende Selbstwahrnehmung als solidarisch-mobilisierbare Gruppe (so- 
bald sie um ihre Mobilisierbarkeit weiß, ist eine Gruppe geistig schon 
mobilisiert) führt dazu, dass rassistische Kategorien die sozialen er- 
setzen.« (Eribon 2016: 139) 


Die so durch den gemeinsamen Arbeitskampf hergestellten Be- 
ziehungen sind Erfahrungen, auf die bei dem weiteren Ausbau 
gewerkschaftlicher Aktivitäten zurückgegriffen werden kann. Dem- 
entsprechend gelingt es auch in diesem Versandzentrum regelmäßig 
gewerkschaftlich geführte Arbeitskämpfe durchzuführen. Inwiefern 
sich dieser Ansatz auch in anderen Bereichen durchsetzen wird, ist 
noch offen. Auch welche Stellung zukünftige Auseinandersetzungen 
im E-Versandhandel für die Arbeiter:innenbewegung haben werden, 
ist umkämpft. Die aktuellen Entwicklungen im Zuge der Coronakrise 
können allerdings ein paar Möglichkeiten aufzeigen. 


5. Potenziale transnationaler Arbeitskämpfe 


Während der Corona-Pandemie haben, trotz widriger Umstände, wei- 
terhin Arbeitskämpfe stattgefunden. »[Man kann] zweifelsfrei festhal- 
ten, dass Arbeitskonflikte während der Pandemie weit verbreitet waren 
und sind« (Nowak 2020). Vor allem fanden die Arbeitskonflikte in den 
Branchen statt, die als systemrelevante Berufe kategorisiert werden: 


»Socially valuable work in the global North has been found in the spe- 
cial recognition and visibility of >key workers: during the 2020 coron- 
avirus pandemic that has driven wealthier sections of the population 
into isolation, while society depends on essential services relating to 
food, healthcare, sanitation, transport, utilities, refuse collection and 
other public services.« (Cross 2020: 108) 


Besonders im Gesundheitsbereich, in der Landwirtschaft, in Fleisch- 
fabriken und in Lagerhallen traten die Beschäftigten in Arbeitskämp- 
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fe. Die oft fehlenden Schutzmaßnahmen waren meist der Auslöser für 
die Mobilisierungen. Zusätzlich genossen diese Auseinandersetzungen 
eine hohe öffentliche Sichtbarkeit und konnten so ihren Forderungen 
Nachdruck verleihen (Nowak 2020). Manche Autor:innen ließen sich 
dadurch zu sehr optimistischen Schlussfolgerungen hinreißen: 


»The sudden glorification of life-making, low-pay, and (seemingly) 
low-skilled jobs has led to their public visibility and the beginning 
of a political discussion about the fairness of these workers’ wages« 
(Bergfeld/Farris 2020). 


Klar ist, dass durch die Coronakrise Arbeitsverhältnisse, Löhne und 
auch die Verzahnung von Migrations- und Arbeitsregimen sichtbar 
wurden. In Deutschland hat ein wilder Streik rumänischer Arbei- 
ter:innen bei dem Unternehmen »Spargel Ritter« im Mai 2020 für 
Schlagzeilen gesorgt. Auslöser waren ausstehende Löhne und die 
Unterbringung in unbeheizten und beengten Containern (FAU Bonn 
2020). Ähnlich verhielt es sich im Zuge des Ausbruchs von Corona- 
infektionen in der Fleischfabrik Tönnies in Deutschland (siehe dazu 
Birke 2021). Auch hier wurden die horrenden Arbeitsbedingungen 
und Wohn- und Lebensverhältnisse der ausländischen Arbeiter:innen 
thematisiert. Das brachte sogar die Politik dazu, Werkverträge in der 
Fleischindustrie zu verbieten (Theile 2020). 

Auch in den Amazon-Lagerhallen kam es zu Arbeitsniederle- 
gungen. In Frankreich traten mehrere Belegschaften von Amazon- 
Versandzentren in den Streik und mussten aufgrund fehlender 
Schutzmaßnahmen schließen. Selbst in den USA kam es bei Ama- 
zon zu Konflikten. Gleichzeitig konnte das Unternehmen während 
der Pandemie massive Profite verzeichnen und schrieb beispiels- 
weise in Deutschland sogar neue Stellen aus. In der FAZ wurde der 
Amazon-Gründer, Jeff Bezos, als »mit Abstand reichster Mann der 
Welt« bezeichnet. Er besaß im Sommer 2020 ein Vermögen von fast 
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190 Milliarden Dollar. Seit Jahresbeginn 2020 hatte sich somit sein 
Vermögen um 70 Milliarden Dollar vermehrt." 

Die Arbeitskonflikte bei Amazon blieben auch nicht ohne gewerk- 
schaftliche Auswirkungen. In Großbritannien beispielsweise hat die 
Gewerkschaft »Unite« einen Zuwachs von 16.000 Mitgliedern seit dem 
Ausbruch der Corona-Epidemie zu verzeichnen. Amazon hat mit einer 
schnellen Lohnerhöhung von 2 Euro pro Stunde für alle Arbeiter:innen 
versucht, die Unruhen abzuwürgen (Bergfeld/Farris 2020). 

Initiativen einer transnationalen Organisierung der Amazon- 
Arbeiter:innen haben während der Coronakrise zugenommen. Das 
Netzwerk »Amazon Workers International«, das 2015 gegründet wur- 
de, hat einen offenen Brief an Amazon-Chef Jeff Bezos geschrieben, 
in dem sie Verbesserungen ihrer Arbeitsbedingungen fordern. Unter- 
schrieben wurde der Brief von Arbeiter:innen aus Deutschland, Polen, 
Spanien, Frankreich, Slowakei und den USA (Amazon Workers Inter- 
national 2020). Auch die transnationale Kampagne »Make Amazon 
Pay« hat während der Corona-Krise erhöhte Sichtbarkeit genossen. 

In Deutschland sorgten die Amazon-Versandzentren auch für Auf- 
sehen. Im Fulfillmentcentre in Winsen beispielsweise wurden über 70 
Fälle von Coronainfektionen gemeldet. Durch die Angst der Arbeiter:in- 
nen, Krankenstände zu akkumulieren und daher nicht verlängert zu 
werden sowie auch die Arbeitsbedingungen in den Lagerhallen kam es 
zu einer schnellen Verbreitung. 


»Durch die Bedingungen im Versandzentrum breite sich Covid-19 im 
Landkreis Harburg aus und treffe die Schwächsten: Geflüchtete in den 
Gemeinschaftsunterkünften.« (Stemler 2020) 


Im Dezember 2020 hat Ver.di zu einer erneuten koordinierten Streik- 
aktivität in den Amazon-Centres aufgerufen. Zwischen dem 21. und 24. 
Dezember traten Belegschaften an sechs Standorten in Deutschland in 
den Streik (Verdi 2020). 


11 Armbruster, Alexander (2020): »Jeff Bezos ist der mit Abstand reichste Mann 
der Welt«, in https://www.faz.net vom 22.7.2020. 
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Den transnational fragmentierten Arbeiter:innen, auch bei Ama- 
zon, gelang es durch die Coronakrise, ins Blickfeld der Öffentlichkeit 
zu gelangen. Nicht nur deren Lebens- und Arbeitsbedingungen, son- 
dern ihre Arbeitskämpfe wurden sichtbar. Arbeitskämpfe fanden global 
verteilt statt und bieten so aktuell auch eine Möglichkeit der interna- 
tionalen Vernetzung. Ob die Institutionen der Arbeiter:innenbewegung 
die transnationalen Kämpfe aufgreifen, vernetzt und nutzt, ist noch of- 
fen. Denn gerade die Arbeiter:innen bei Amazon - mobil, divers, frag- 
mentiert — bieten zahlreiche transnationale Anknüpfungspunkte für 
Arbeitskämpfe. 


6. Fazit 


Nach dem Sommer der Migration kam es bei der Integration von Men- 
schen mit Fluchterfahrung zu einer intersektoralen Unterschichtung. 
Dabei hat die Rekonfiguration des Migrations- und Arbeitsregimes ei- 
ne weitere differenzielle Inklusion gefördert und somit zu einer Ver- 
vielfältigung der Arbeit und stärkeren Fragmentierung der Arbeiten- 
den geführt. Die damit einhergehende Neuzusammensetzung der Be- 
legschaften ist auch im E-Versandhandel spürbar. Dabei nutzt gerade 
das Amazon-Unternehmen die hergestellten inneren Grenzziehungen 
des Migrationsregimes und hat nach dem Sommer der Migration Men- 
schen mit Fluchterfahrung angestellt. Zusätzlich stellt auch das Unter- 
nehmen selbst bewusst eine interne Differenzierung der Belegschaft 
her. Die unterschiedlichen Befristungen sind ein wesentliches Moment, 
bei dem die Belegschaft fragmentiert wird. Die Art und Weise, wie die 
Arbeit bei Amazon im digitalen Taylorismus strukturiert wird, ermög- 
licht die Inklusion einer zutiefst heterogenen Arbeiter:innenschaft. Die 
Heterogenität der Arbeiter:innen spiegelt sich in den unterschiedlichen 
biografischen Geschichten wider, in den unterschiedlichen Positionen 
im Arbeits- und Migrationsregime sowie in den verschieden langen Ar- 
beitsverträgen. 

Die gewerkschaftliche Organisierung von Amazon-Beschäftigten 
ist in Deutschland vorbildlich gelaufen. Dabei hat die Gewerkschaft 
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Ver.di auf weniger traditionelle Strategien gesetzt und den Fokus 
auf Organizing, Streiks und Vertrauenspersonenstrukturen gesetzt. 
Am Beispiel Werne hat sich gezeigt, wie wichtig die Vertrauensper- 
sonenstrukturen bei der Repräsentation und bei der Rekrutierung 
der heterogenen Amazon-Arbeiter:innen ist. Auch das Streiklokal als 
Raum, in dem Solidarität ausprobiert und gelebt wird und wo die 
verschiedensten Arbeiter:innen zusammenkommen und Beziehungen 
zueinander knüpfen und pflegen, ist essenziell. Jedoch gibt es von of- 
fizieller Gewerkschaftsseite keine Diskussion über die Verschränkung 
vom Arbeits- und Migrationsregime im Kontext von Amazon. Auch im 
internationalen Netzwerk gab es bislang von Ver.di keine ausführliche- 
re Debatte über Fragmentierungslogiken in Amazon-Unternehmen. 
Die Autonomie, die dadurch den regionalen Gewerkschaftsstrukturen 
ermöglicht wird, bietet somit Vor- und Nachteile. Dort, wo es starke 
Vertrauensleutestrukturen gibt, können diese flexibel auf die Bedürf- 
nisse der heterogenen Arbeiter:innen eingehen und daher auch auf 
Menschen mit Fluchterfahrung. Das ist an dem Standort Werne der 
Fall, an dem es eine große Organisationsmacht im Betrieb gibt und 
ausreichend Ressourcen. Es kann allerdings nicht davon ausgegangen 
werden, dass dies an allen deutschen Amazon-Standorten der Fall ist. 
Daher wäre eine bundesweite bzw. internationale Auseinandersetzung 
und strategische Debatte über die Vervielfältigung der Arbeit und über 
Fragmentierungslogiken bei Amazon wichtig. 

Die aktuelle Coronakrise hat vieles in der Arbeitswelt verändert 
und verschoben. Gerade die Arbeiter:innen im E-Versandhandel waren 
einerseits erhöhten Risiken ausgesetzt und andererseits genossen ihre 
Kämpfe transnational eine hohe Sichtbarkeit und auch Solidarität. 
Darin birgt sich die Chance einer noch stärkeren internationalen 
Vernetzung von Amazon-Aktivist:innen und eventueller gemeinsamer 
Arbeitskämpfe. Denn die Arbeiter:innen bei Amazon sind selbst mo- 
bil, transnational und zutiefst heterogen. Sie bieten die Möglichkeit 
einer Bewegung entlang einer fragmentierten und transnationalen 
Arbeiter:innenschaft über nationale Grenzen hinweg. 
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